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“Not for nothing has Mr. Os- 
born, ex-Governor of Michigan and 
scientist, been a journalist. From 
beginning to end the narrative 
glows with color, and the shrewd 
comment of a trained as well as ob- 


“Madagascar is written in a style 
which is truly American. If Mark 
Twain had had the equipment of a 
Darwin and the experience of a 
Marco Polo, he might have writ- 
ten such a book.”—Alexander A. 





Goldenweiser in The Nation. servant mind.”—Boston Transcript. | 
Mian LAND OF THE MAN-EATING TREE 


PB Chase Salmon Osborn, LL. D. 


EX-GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN 


Author of THE IRON HUNTER, THE ANDEAN LAND, 
THE LAW OF DIVINE CONCORD, Etc. 


| pe This is a traveller’s book such as Herodotus, 
es Marco Polo, or Mark Twain might have writien 


bah | T IS not uncommon to hear it said that there is no hidden spot in the world; that the old 
earth is finished as far as exploration and discovery is concerned. This is not true. Here 
| Se is Madagascar, nearly a thousand miles long, and in places more than 350 miles wide, com- 
oe Rete prising 227,750 square miles of the earth’s surface, with a native population of between four 
oh ont and five millions, about which little is known, even among educated and travelled people. 
Ae Tee Mr. Osborn recently visited Madagascar, travelled the length and breadth of the island many 
vie times, penetrated to hitherto unvisited sections, lived with the natives, shared their strange 
De food and queer shelter, collected their folk tales, inquired into their resources, and wrote this 
Patel book—the only adequate account in English of this important, but little known island. Mr. 
Osborn’s book is full of interesting information, shrewd observations on human nature, bits 
of quiet humor. The style is frankly American-English, often reminding the reader of 
Mark Twain. But it is a scientific book as well and tells you more about the geology, top- 
ography, the plant and animal life of Madagascar, the people and their ways than can be 
found in any other work in English. Mr. Osborn likes to receive and to give instruction, but 
has not written merely to instruct. He says that his aim was to make his book good reading. 
That is exactly what it is. 
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Madagascar is a beautiful book of more than 450 pages, 
4 bound in black cloth and stamped in gold leaf. It is profuse- 
trae: ly and interestingly illustrated with maps and photographs. 
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THE REPUBLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421 West 21st Street, New York City, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $5.00 please send me a copy of Madagascar by Chase Salmon Osborn. 
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Some Macmillan Fall Books 





John Masefield 
Sard Harker 


Urged om by the spurrings of an insistent dream, Sard Harker starts 
his im quest of a girl met and loved years before. From 
a Sie peat of © aulting ship to uns: 
dangers and tortures, breath-catchi 
Harker wins through to final victory. : 
The scene is a little known corner of the world, where ancient faiths 
and pagan rites still linger. This is Masefield at his dramatic best. 
Vigorously written, crammed with action—a veritable epic of - as 


gia May Sinclair 


Arnold Waterlow 


akable terrors and horrors; 
in their eerieness, Sard 


The description 
hesitation be compared with the 7 of 
Waterliow; A Life’ is the a 


James Stephens 
In the Land of Youth 


The Taillteann gdid motel was awarded James Stephens for his novel 
4 it year 


“In the Land of Youth” is a companion volume to that much 
praised work. It =o of fairies, gods, and fantasies, of philoso- 


phies and g- - 
“Mr * work is full of sweetness and of whimsicality, of 


. & 
oy. and tenderness and sly satire, of merriment and of poetry. 
The ew York Times. $2.5 


Francis L. Wellman 
Gentlemen of the Jury 


This popular author of “The Art of Cross Examination” has written 
an as book about the court. The material is arranged in the 
form of narratives, anecdotes, and amusing incidents and should prove 
ee oe nh es oe 

.00 


issues. 
Herbert Cescinsky 
The Old-World House 


Written to meet a general demand for a book dealing with decora- 
tion and antique furniture, written by a recognized expert on the 
subject. Here will be found advice on the collecting of furniture, its 
arrangement, the decoration of rooms, and a hundred and one other 
subjects of interest to the home lover. In two volumes. Lllustrated. 


$17.50 
Emmanuel Berl 
The Nature of Love 


“M. Berls book is an earnest study and careful research into a state 
of fi Which embraces all of our life—spiritual as well as material. 
of his conclusions would run into space. It enables us to 
‘ye in on ee than ey ay = 

and what not, w seem to comprise men 
talkers on the science of today.”—N. Y. as 
.00 


Joseph Pennell 
Etchers and Etching 


Joseph Pennell has revised his book on “Etchers and Etching” and has 


attes a new Sectace on A Sais & the my of oa = 
merica ° a new pter on teaching etching. e 
volume is illustrated, $12.50 


Clayton Hamilton 


Conversations on Contemporary Drama 


“We are living in the midst of a very wonderful period in dramatic 
creation,” + A Mr. Hamilton, and in these conversations he gives his 
ey = e — . 

is ussion of many of our contemporary playwrights—Shaw, 
Barrie, Galsworthy, Pirandello, Maeterlinck, and O'Neill amon 
others—and his estimates of some plays of recent seasons and of o 
American theatrical criticism are full of stimulus to thought and 
argument. $2.00 


* 
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William Stearns Davis 
The Beauty of the Purple 


The author of “A Friend of Caesar” gives us: : 

A Dramatic Historical Novel woven about the phenomenal rise of 
Leo, tender of sheep, to Emperor supreme of the Christian world—a 
Story Filled With Men of Courage and men of cowardice, with heroes 
and villains, with all the seething tumult of life on the heights and in 
the depths. ; ; 

“The most singular achievement of its kind—so gripping that there 
are moments when it is almost an agony to read ee 


North American. 
Eden Phillpotts 
Redcliff 


Mr. Phillpotts has painted another delightful picture of English life, but 
this time it is a little fishing village on the Devon coast. Men and 
women, rich and poor, young and qld, simple wisdom, homely philos- 
ophy, love, death, pomp, and misfortune—ell in an element of genial, 
gentle, persuasive humor. $2.50 


Flora Annie Steel 
The Law of the Threshold 


Maye Day, a ,talented Indian girl, educated in the West, returned 
to India filled with a desire to purify the ancient cult of the Tan- 
tracists, and how in consequence of her ignorance of the hidden forces 
at work there, she found herself baffied by the secret plans of Hindu 

liticians and fanatics. A gripping story by # master of Indian 


ction, $2.25 
Lady Frazer 
Leaves From the Golden Bough 


No more fascinating book on the life of ancient poegies has been pro- 
duced than “The Golden Bough.” It is a mine of supernatural lore and 
legend. Lady Frazer has taken the choicest bits from her husband's 
book and now presents them in her own interesting style. Sixteen full 


page illustrations by H. M. Brock. $3.00 
A. O. Patterson 
American Homes of Today 
One of the most beautifully illustrated books of recent years. It por- 


trays the homes-beautiful of America—their architectural style, their 
environment, and their characteristics. 

The many illustrations are from photographs of American homes 
designed by the best architects in the country. $15.00 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
The Adventure of Wrangel Island 


The tragic story of the four men and one Eskimo woman who attempted 
to maintain themselves on Wrangel Island in 1921-1923 is told here 
by Mr. Stefansson, as part of his full account of the part Wrangel 
Island has played in the history of Arctic exploration. 

Another story he tells is that of the remnant of his exploring expe- 
dition of 1913 which wintered on the island. $5.00 


E. A. Robinson 
Collected Poems 


“Robinson is today acclaimed not only the greatest living American 
but one of the really great poets that this eountry has produced. 

or originality, conciseness and genius he belong: to that small group 
of American poets who have really made literature. This is because 
Robinson has dared to be himself. He makes his own laws, as genius 
should, and is far too individual to get tangled up in ‘schools and 


rules and rubbish’."—New York Herald $3.00 
R. W. Pence 
Essays by Present-Day Writers 
If the infectious fun of Max Beerbohm, Hilaire Belloc, Heywood 


Broun, Samuel McCord Crothers, Stephen Leacock, and the other 
merry-makers of this company does not bring laughter, then, indeed, 
is it time to establish the “Chair of Nonsense” extolled by Burges 
a. But drollery and satire are not.the only moods engendered 
y these commentaries. $2.00 


Ask your dealer to show you these books. You will find him interested in helping you make the proper selection. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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The Remarkable Story of a Dissenting 
Socialist 


Leaves from a Russian 
Diary 


By PITIRIM SOROKIN 


Professor of Sociology, University of 
Minnesota 


Kerensky’s secretary and editor of “The Will 


of the People,” Pitirim Sorokin, was regarded by 


the Bolsheviki, after the dissolution of the Con- 
stitutional Assembly, as a “reactionary,” “a count- 
er-revolutionist,” and a dangerous enemy of the 


Soviet regime. The story of his wanderings, of 
the many excesses of the Communist Revolution, 


etc., provides important information as to how 
the Bolsheviki took control of the Russian Gov- 
ernment and how they have held it, and also pre- 
sents a powerful indictment against Revolution 
as a method of social change. $3.00 








The Autobiography of the Catholic 
Mod -rnist 


My Duel With the 


Vatican 


By ALFRED LOISY 


Professor of the Hist of Religion in the 
College de Deans. 


The spiritual autobiography of a Catholic Mod- 
ernist, giving the inner history of a lifelong strug- 
gle in behalf of an untrammeled criticism and 
reform of Scholastic Theology within the Church 
of Rome. His discussion of the various problems 
of his career will be found to bear directly upon 
the present world-wide conflict between Fun- 
damentalism and Modernism and is therefore of 
immediate interest to Americans. In distinction 
of style, dramatic and human appeal and in psy- 
chological and historical interest, this moving 
story deserves to rank with the masterpieces of 
religious autobiography. $3.00 











Behind the Scenes in 


Will give you ony Ss ‘ood story to 


tell of compne=s & their man- treatment at once poe 
agers, politica pelibinders, traps chological. This he has accomplished 
in quite an extraordinary way.” 


that have poem oy Rod: unwary politicians, 
wives as can assets or lia- 
bilities. The —¥ is anonymous, 


The Fox’s Paw 

Politics By RAMON PEREZ DE AYALA 
HENRY BESTON: 

his theme is one which requires a 


“To be successful 


Unmailed Letters 


By JOSEPH H. ODELL 


Sympathetic, sensitive letters on just 
such matters as are likely to come 
up when the talk of thinking men 
drifts from one topic to another, 
full of striking sentences any one of 
which is a starting point for an in- 
teresting discussion. $2.50 


tic and psy- 


The Widow’s House 


but obviously the work of an ex- 
perlenced campaign manager. $2.50 





oy gat tau Eeteee 4h, wenden Episodes Before 
: “A 
The Foreign Policies of ful book, a radiant, book ‘tuled, with ; 7 ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
and understan rave 
Soviet Russia ow A a William Rose Benet finds it “a 


true to ee at is fine in 
= ‘and in living. $2.00 buman document which challenges 
com opone wi! the best realistic 


speak of them with authority? ‘No Thomas the Lai ie nove Third edition, $2.50 
book on the subject approaches is By CLAUDE FARRERB 
patnagines * The New York Rvening Post: “One So Human 

By DON HEROLD 


The Collapse of of Central of the most stirring tales of Corsairs 


we have ever read—a powerful, full- 


By ALFRED L. P. DENNIS 
Who of your acquaintances 





Europe bodied tale of sea fights and amor- Humorous sketches on everything 
WAK ous adventures . a book that once from “Painless Living” to “Russia's 
By DR. KARL NO begun wil will not be put down until it Roughest Composer’—a valuable 
an very betipant hook.” = , Lord Hal bish $2.00 antidote to gloom. $2.00 
ane says e finds it “profoun icijianae 
aang ane Important” #00 — of Fair Love’s and Losses of 
Women and Leisure By HENRY WILLIAMSON Pierrot 


By LORINE PRUETTE, Ph.D. A remarkable love story by en 6t- By WILLIAM GRIFFITH 
A study of social waste—a book for thor who already has a notable Light and delicate verses by the 
the woman whose fine capacity for reputation. “Good,” says The Man- editor of Current Opinion—a refresh- 
work is not satisfied by her 0340 none Guardian,’ “very 00d 0 ing tonic in days of rush and Es 


time job in the home. é . sure. 


























More stimulating to the imagination than the 
most exciting fiction— 


The Mongol in Our Midst 


By DR. F. G. CROOKSHANK 
Arguments with which to meet the contenders for 
Nordic superiority. $1.50 


An important contribution to international un- | | Daedalus, 0s 8, HADLANE 
derstanding is this intriguing story of a Hindu’s tal cocktail,” = 00 
return to India and of what he found there after Ie — — _ 
years of absence abroad. It is a description of carus 
modern India as only a Hindu-born could com- 
prehend it and only one who had been long in 


My Brother’s Face 


By DHAN GOPOL MUKERJI 





By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
A forecast of the destruction a may bring unless 
made to serve the interests of all $1.00 


Wireless Possibilities 


America interpret it to you.....The New York Eve- . 
ning Post: “A complete picture of the Indian By PROP, A. prt » $1.00 
soul... a fascinating piece of literature.” $3.00 ers to follow. 


Send for a descriptive circular. 
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The Week 


OW that the election is imminent, it is time 
to call the attention of liberal and disinter- 
ested citizens to one consideration which many of 
em overlook. The campaign, as it has progressed, 
has increasingly posed the question of what values 
for American life the voter proposed to affirm by 
is vote. Many liberals are supporting Mr. Davis 
because he has declared himself in favor of im- 
ediate codperation with Europe and are opposing 
Mr. La Follette because they are justifiably scepti- 
tal of some of the specific proposals in his platform. 
But reasons of this kind which might properly de- 
ermine a choice among candidates who were divid- 
td only about policies fade into insignificance when 
he several candidates are asserting different con- 
eptions of the meaning of American nationality. 
he Republicans have insisted that whatever is in 
America is on the whole right. The American na- 
ion is to seek the fulfillment of its collective life by 
Preserving its existing institutions, practices and so- 
al classifications substantially intact. The Demo- 
frats through their mouthpiece, Mr. Davis, are 
ore willing than the Republicans to reconsider the 
xisting conduct of American government, but they 





do not admit that the tendency of the existing sys- 
tem raises any question of ultimate values. They 
reafirm that the meaning of American nationality 
was correctly formulated at the end of the eight- 
eenth century by Thomas Jefferson. They are now 
exhibiting a significant disposition derived from 
their Jeffersonian tradition to treat the economic is- 
sue as their predecessors treated the issue of slavery, 
viz., as chiefly a local affair, about which a national! 
government or a national party should remain in- 
different or irresponsible. Finally Mr. La Follette 
has consistently proclaimed that the Progressives 
are the modern spokesmen of the ideals which the 
Fathers of the Republic labored to embody in the 
institutions and practices of their countrymen. 
They hoped to found a commonwealth of free, self- 
respecting and socially equal citizens, whose indi- 
vidual independence was the expression of a wide 
diffusion among the people of economic and politi- 
cal power. That is not the kind of commonwealth 
which the United States has come to be, and the 
Progressives’ proposals to modify American laws, 
institutions and practices are intended to effect its 
revival. A vote for Mr. Coolidge affirms and for 
the most part consciously affirms the ideal of an ar- 
rested America. A vote for Mr. Davis, no matter 
what the intentions of the voter, affirms an irrespon- 
sible and drifting America. A vote for Mr. La 
Follette affirms a progressive America, which is 
fully aware of its inherited national! purpose and is 
not afraid to demand those changes in conduct, in- 
stitutions and ideas which are necessary to re- 
deem it. 


WITH the political campaign closing, the broad 
outlines of the policy pursued by each party in it 
also become clearly visible in review. The Repuo- 
lican program has been from the beginning to try 
to frighten the country into hysterics by its bogey 
of Bolshevism. The Democrats’? main argument 
has been based on the corruption of the Harding 
régime—“turn the rascals out and put us in.” The 
La Follette campaign has of course centred about 
economic issues, emphasizing the necessity for 
“breaking the grip of private monopoly.” In none 
of these policies is there any element of surprise. 
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The La Follette campaign has been fought on the 
issue which to the Senator from Wisconsin and his 
supporters seems the paramount one in American 
life today. The Democrats have attacked Republi- 
can corruption because it was about the only point 
on which they were able to make a vigorous cam- 
paign. As for the Republicans, they were undoubt- 
edly correct in believing from the first that the real 
menace to a Coolidge victory was Senator La Fol- 
Jette. La Follette’s strength is nearly all in states 
which the Republicans in a “normal” year would 
either be sure of carrying or have a good chance to 
carry, arid without some of these states Coolidge 
cannot hope for a majority in the Electoral College. 


‘THE Coolidge campaign has been chiefly remark- 
able for two things: the contempt for the voters’ 
intelligence with which false issues have been cre- 
ated, and the effrontery of the appeals to tariff- 
protected manufacturers to pay over part of their 
spoils to the Republican campaign chest. Not in a 
generation has there been a campaign like this one, 
in which the G. O. P. has relied exclusively upon 
straw men of its own creation in appealing to the 
people, and has not come to grips with any of the 
really vital questions of the day. The Republicans 
have said that La Follettism means Bolshevism, 
that the proposal that Congress should consider sub- 
mitting to the states a constitutional amendment 
limiting the power of the Supreme Court to over- 
ride federal legislation, means the destruction of 
the Constitution, and that Progressives and Demo- 
crats are in a plot to deadlock the election and make 
Charles W. Bryan President. Our readers do not 
need to be told how remote from reality such ac- 
cusations are. 


WHILE they talk long and loud about these perils 
of their own invention, they have not a word to say 
about the unparalleled waste and corruption of the 
Harding régime; not a word about their failure to 
bring relief to the distressed farmers; not a word 
about their official foreign policy, which has been, 
“not a policy but a predicament;” not a word about 
the Ku Klux Klan and its appeal to ignorant big- 
otry; not a word about the huge burden which the 
tariff lays on all consumers in order to line the 
pocketbooks of a few capitalists—of whom the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is not the least; not a word 
about the extraordinary change of front as to the 
personal character of Mr. Coolidge who, until the 
death of Harding, was voted by the leading poli- 
ticians to be such a failure that he had no chance of 
being renominated as vice-president. 


‘THE Treasury officials may shout themselves 
black in the face: they will never convince anyone 
with eyes in his head that political motives had 
nothing to do with the choice of the time for open- 
ing the income tax returns to public inspection. 
Coolidge and Mellon and the conservative wing of 
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the Republican party were bitterly opposed to the 
publicity provision of the revenue act. La Follett 
and the Progressives inside the party and outside of 
it forced it through. The publicity provision reag 
obscurely; no ordinary citizen would have conclud. 
ed that it authorized the press to publish his nam 
in a list to be examined with eager interest by every. 
body. The Treasury department has given a rug 
jolt to the taxpayer’s indifference. Its action says 
in effect: “This is what the radical crowd has don 
to you. How do you like it?” A large proportiog 
of the income tax payers won’t like it at all. They 
are less likely to stay at home on election day, or ty 
keep their contributions to the Republican campaign 
fund down toa minimum. Their indignation is ne 
going to focus itself on the Treasury for givin 
them a jolt at this time, but on the political grou 
responsible for the publicity provision in the lav, 
And they will set it down to the credit of the ad. 
ministration that it knows how to club them out o 
their somnolence. 


ELECTION eve boomerangs are, however, trick 
things to handle. The income tax payers are afte 
all a rather inconsiderable minority, and not a ver 
popular minority. Their violent denunciation ¢ 
the principle of publicity wil! seem to hosts of peo 
ple like an admission that they have something ij 
their tax returns they need to conceal. The ci: 
which does not pay income taxes may also have bees 
jolted into a resolution to go to the polls this yex 
Secretary Mellon obviously assumes that the rad 
cals will not wake up so promptly as the conser 
tives, and that the net effect of making the tax 
turns public will be beneficial to Coolidge. Bul 
Secretary Mellon interprets upper middle class pub 
lic opinion much more successfully than generd 
public opinion. We may recall! his conviction thé 
the whole country was behind his famous plan f 
detaxing the rich. Only the upper middle cl 
was for it, as he has probably learned by thi: ti 


AS to the substance of the question whether incom 
tax returns should be made public, we are for put 
licity. We recognize that occasionally it is an inco 
venience, or even a grave disadvantage for an it 
dividual to have the facts of his income known tt 
the public. We also recognize and respect the wis 
of many persons for privacy in this part of the 
lives. But we hold that the distribution of incom 
among the several classes of the population, ani 
among the members of each class, is a matter 
great public concern. The rate at which privat 
fortunes multiply is not a private matter. Ever 
historian will admit that it has had much to do wit 
the rise and decline of states in the past. It hast 
definite bearing on the future of our own natio! 
Our American democracy has not only tolerate 
but approved, the successful individual who rises * 
fortune. It has assumed that great services 
elicited by great rewards. There appears, howevé 
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d to the 
Follett. 
itside of 


on reads 


o be no good reason why the individual who is per- 
mitted to rise into an exceptional position should 
feel aggrieved if he is required to show exactly what 
he is getting for the services he is supposed to per- 


-onclud-Miform. It is true that the income tax returns, as now 
‘is namell™compiled, do not show this. That is, however, a 
y every.Midefect that could easily be remedied by making 
1 a rudelMaccessible to the public the record of all the tax 
ON saysMpayer’s income, both taxable and exempt. 

las dong 


HE British Labor government appears to have 
andled the alleged Zinoviev letter with unpardon- 
able ineptitude. In tie first place, they did noth- 


portion 
They 
LY, OF ty 


umpaigiing about it until their enemies pressed them to ac- 
on is notion under threat of publicity. In the second place, 
* givingiithey treated it as purely a foreign office matter, not 
| groupii matter for the whole government to discuss and 


he law. 
the ad 
1 out of 


gree upon, although it vitally concerned the gov- 
rnment as a whole. Finally, the action taken, a 
tharp note to the Russian government, could only 
ave been justified after the authenticity of the let- 
er had been established. Knowing as much as they 
do about the activity of Russian forgers, the Labor 
povernment should have been’ wary at a time like 
his when their enemies are making the most of the 
Red peril as an electioneering device. Apparently 


ry tricky 
re aft 
t a Very 
ition af 


of peofmhe foreign office assumed that Zinoviev was just 
hing ihe kind of pernicious fool to write such a letter as 
he clasmhis, and acted on the assumption. Zinoviev, so far 
ve beedmms We can ascertain, is in fact something of a per- 


hicious fool. He would, we believe, be quite cap- 
ble of blundering into a delicate situation and of 
biving aid and comfort to the reactionaries, expect- 
g thereby to advance, somehow, the world revolu- 
ion. He does not, however, have the reputation 
or cheap lying; neither has the Soviet government. 
And when both Zinoviev and the Soviet govern- 


1s year 
1e radi 
nserve 
tax re 
e. Bu 
ass pub 


generi 
‘on theg™ment brand the letter as a forgery and demand an 
lan fefmmpartial inquiry to determine its origin, the Labor 


bovernment stands convicted of amateurish pre- 


le claq 
i. timee’pitateness, at the very least. 
incom. STANWOOD MENKEN has been guilty of 
or puf™many howling stupidities, but he has never sunk to 
1 inconfm™much a profound depth of ignorance and folly as in 
‘an inf™mis attack on the Countess Karolyi. What he 
own tif™pharges her with is complicity in the policies of her 
he wij™musband, Count Karolyi, who, Americans ought to 
yf th ow, stands out as the finest, bravest figure in con- 
incom™memporary European history. All his life Count 
yn, anif™Narolyi has fought valiantly against the clique of 
tter (ilungarian magnates whose oppression of the sub- 
privatmmect nationalities and dreams of conquest played a 
Everfiar greater part in making the World War inevitable 
jo withan the German Kaiser or Poincaré or the militar- 
t hasM™sts surrounding the Tsar. Throughout the War 





natio 





‘@-ount Karolyi resisted the insane ambitions of the 
erate@g@Bustrian and German militarists. When the War 
rises as definitely turning against the Central powers he 
ces aigvas called to form a government, and did his best 
wevefiamo bring about a settlement of the nationality ques- 
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tion in the Dual Monarchy under which the eco- 
nomic advantages of the old union might have been 
reconciled with the aspirations of the nationalities. 
He also sought to effect a redistribution of the great 
landed estates which make the Hungarian magnates 
a menace to European peace, and, as proof of his 
profound good faith, voluntarily distributed his 
own immense estates, making himself a poor man. 
But he had come into power too late. The Bela 
Kun revolution drove him into exile, and the 
Horthy counter-revolution, which restored the 
oligarchy of Hungarian mil:tarists to power, was as 
hostile to Karolyi as the Communists had been. 
Karolyi in exile has, however, never despaired, and 
to this day is working courageously for peace and 
democracy in Central Europe. We think that Mr. 
Hughes, who knows what Karolyi has done and 
suffered in a cause which commands the sympathy 
of every honest American, ought to apologize pub- 
licly to the Countess Karolyi for the indecent rav- 
ings of S. Stanwood Menken. He disgraces not 
only himself but his country. 


‘THE Chinese war has experienced one of those 
reversals which are not uncommon in military oper- 
ations in the Orient. General Wu Pei-fu, overlord 
of the Peking government, while busily engaged in 
meeting the attack of Chang Tso-lin from Man- 
churia, has found himself stabbed in the back by 
General Feng Yu-hsiang. The latter, whose lack 
of enthusiasm for General Wu has been suspected 
for some time, suddenly rose against his master, 
forced the latter’s henchman, President Tsao Kun, 
to sign a mandate declaring the war at an end, and 
then deposed him. Naturally, General Feng is 
strongly suspected of having been bribed or per- 
suaded by Marshal Chang. He insists that this is 
not so, and that he has acted solely in the interest 
of peace and a desire to bring to an end a fratricidal 
war, which was ruining the country. Whatever ex- 
planation is the correct one, General Wu, caught 
between two fires, is in a precarious position. If 
General Feng was sincere in wishing to bring the 
war to an end, he may have accomplished that pur- 
pose, though at the heavy price of dominance by the 
Manchurian dictator over all China except the Can- 
ton government. 


WHEN the present campaign is ended, a good 
many daily newspapers will have little reason to be 
proud of the part they have played in it. Partisan 
lines have been drawn with unusual strictness this 
year. The leading newspapers of the important 
cities have, as a rule, given generous space to all 
three presidential candidates and have reported 
them fairly; but the exceptions to this standard, par- 
ticularly in the smaller communities, have been nu- 
merous and painful. Particularly has the La Fol- 
lette movement suffered misrepresentation and un- 
merited abuse at the hands of editors who seem to 
be so badly frightened that all notion of what is de- 
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manded in the way of fairness by the ethics of the 
profession leaves their heads. An example more or 
less characteristic is the reception given to the very 
serious charge against General Dawes in connection 
with the Lorimer bank scandal. Most of the Re- 
publican newspapers carefully refrained from print- 
ing a line about these charges when they were first 
made. Not until John Barton Payne produced his 
famous “defense” did the Republican press rush to 
the fray, printing in detail the justification of some- 
thing their readers supposedly had never heard of. 
Whatever may be said of such procedure as politics, 
it is bad journalism. We hope it will prove to be 
bad politics as well. 


THE parsimonious view of the proposal of a fed- 
eral subsidy to needy public schools is, of course, 
that it is just another raid on the treasury. But the 
simplicity of this verdict is obtained at the expense 
of limitation; under this rule the federal treasury 
is conceived only in terms of disbursements. The 
facts of this particular case, however, turn upon the 
power of the federal government to collect. The 
National Educational Association has just issued a 
chart, prepared by its division of research, which 
puts the emphasis where it belongs. A contrast of 
the expenditures per child upon education in the 
five richest and in the five poorest states gives a ratio 
of about five to one. Education thrives where 
wealth abounds. Furthermore, and obviously, the 
federal government is the only possible equalizing 
agency for discrepancies between the states. The N. 
E. A. summarizes the situation thus: “Equality of 
educational opportunity is possible only when school 
money is collected where wealth exists and expend- 
ed where children live.” The argument is incon- 
trovertible. A contrary view is parsimonious not so 
much of public funds as of ordinary good sense. 


THE National Educational Association has also 
just issued a research bulletin, “Facts on the Public 
School for American Education Week,” for the use 
of school authorities and others in the observance of 
the week of November 17. The charts and dis- 
cussions which it contains are definitely focussed 
upon education and the public schools. That is to 
the Association’s credit, though, of course, no less 
cou'd have been expected. But no amount of sta- 
tistics upon the growth or value of public school 
education can offset the disproportion of the week’s 
program as it was worked out by the American Le- 
gion, the federal Bureau of Education and the ,As- 
sociation, acting jointly. Out of seven days just one 
has been devoted to the schools in their character 
as patrons of intelligence and disseminators of in- 
formation. Six other “civic functions” compete 
with this one on equal terms. Any one who takes 
the exercises of the week seriously will be led to 
suppose that American schools are six parts public 
and one part school. The N. E. A. is an organiza- 
tion of school people. If it does not subscribe to 
this ratio it ought not merely to let its light shine 
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under the bushel of a research monograph but ty 
issue a candid challenge to the official program of 
the week. 


THE American press is exhibiting only the slight. 
est interest in the Franco-German negotiations for , 
commercial treaty. Yet this treaty may have an 
important bearing on our own commercial relations, 
Before the War we enjoyed the privileges implied 
in the European interpretation of the most-favored. 
nation principle. Germany might induce France to 
cut duties on steel. Immediately we gained the 
benefit of the reduction, without making any con. 
cession of our own, by virtue of the most-favored- 
nation clause in our treaty with France. It now ap. 
pears that France means to place her commercial re. 
lations on another basis. She refuses to make 4 
most-favored-nation treaty with Germany, but pro- 
poses instead to cut duties on specific German goods 
in return for corresponding concessions by Germany 
on specific French goods. We cannot expect either 
country to continue long to give us the benefit of 
reductions that have been thus bought and paid for, 
Moreover, if such a commercial policy were adopted 
by Germany and France it would soon be followed 
by other countries, not only in Europe, but in Asa 
and America. And unless we prove more adroit z 
commercial diplomacy than we have been in the past 
we shall find ourselves generally in a least-favored- 
nation position. 


PERHAPS we shall not mind if our trade suf- 
fers from discriminations. Americans who travel 
in Europe are now discriminated against, and not 
only take it, but take it lying down. Before an 
American can enter any European country except 
Switzerland and Belgium he is taxed ten dollars for 
having his passport viséd. An Englishman goes 
where he pleases, paying nothing whatever for the 
examination of his passport. An American enter- 
ing Italy from a country in which cholera or the 
plague appears sporadically becomes subject to san- 
itary control. It takes twenty-one days before the 
suspicion of disease is lifted. Within that period 
the American is required under pain of a fine of 
five hundred lire and of imprisonment up to si 
months, to report to the sanitary authorities within 
twenty-four hours after arrival at his temporary 
destination. A British subject encounters no suc 
requirement. He exhibits his passport and gos 
blithely through, warranted clean of plagues and 
fluxes by the fact of his nationality. The discrim- 
ination in the matter of visa charges is easily er 
plained. America levies a visa charge of ten dol- 
lars on the rare traveler to America. Almost al 
European countries retaliate by levying ten dol 
lars on the frequent American traveler to Europ* 
It is a fair guess that for every ten dollars our cout 
try collects in this way the European countries col- 
lect a hundred dollars from Americans. The sat 
tary discrimination can only be explained on tht 
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und that experience has shown the European of- 
ficials that Americans, under the benevolent protec- 
_on of Mr. Hughes, may be kicked around with im- 


punity. 


What Has the Campaign 
Accomplished? 


ROM the point of view of the Progressives 

the object of the campaign which is now 
drawing to a close was primarily educational. They 
sought by nominating Senator La Follette for Pres- 
ident to convince the American people that the issue 
raised by the present distribution of economic power 
and the present economic class bias of American 
government should be and was bound to become 
perennial in American political contests. They 
hoped to collect and to mobilize 2 new national 
party which was fully equipped by its organ- 
ization, its ideas and its impulse to insist on the 
reality and the urgency of this issue. In what 
sense, if any, can they be honestly said to have suc- 
ceeded? 

So far as advertising the economic issue is con- 
cerned they have enjoyed a considerable but still 
limited success. For reasons which we shall con- 
sider presently, neither the Republicans nor the 
Democrats have deigned to discuss the economic is- 
sue on its merits and they have by this refusal dis- 
couraged public opinion from seeking or obtaining 
light about its meaning. But they have not suc- 
ceeded in preventing economic and social questions 
from hanging like an oppressive cloud over the 
political landscape and obscuring competitive issues. 
The Democrats, for instance, sought to concentrate 
popular attention on the startling and sinister evi- 
dences of Republican corruption and ineptitude. 
They wished to convince the American nation that 


t the really important and the highly practical object 


of its solicitude should be to substitute government 
by honest and harmonious Democrats for govern- 
ment by dishonest and discordant Republicans. The 
raising of the economic issue by Senator La Follette 
exposed the unreality of this issue and the futility 
of the proposed alternative. By associating both the 
corruption and the ineptitude of Republican rule 
during the past four years with the renewed pre- 
ponderance in the counsels and the management of 
the standards and the interests of private business, 
the Progressives have blunted the edge of the chief 
Democratic campaign argument. For the same rea- 
son the Republicans were unable to make much 
headway with their attempt to convince voters of 
their eminence as the party of efficiency and econ- 
omy. Just in so far as the voters distinguished the 
economic issue as of major importance they were 
bound to lose their interest in the sham battles and 
the less radical and dramatic controversies with 
which the two older parties have in the past so fre- 
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quently entertained them and diverted their atten- 
tion. 

The Republicans have by their conduct of the 
campaign assisted the Progressives in arousing 
American popular consciousness to the importance 
if not the meaning of the economic issue. They 
have proclaimed Progressivism to be an assault on 
American national security and popular welfare in 
the hope thereby of bulldozing and scaring doubt- 
ful Democratic and other voters into overlooking 
Republican misconduct and into voting for Cool- 
idge. They have denounced an orderly constitu- 
tional agitation which seeks the gradual transforma- 
tion and the functional improvement of the existing 
economic and legal system in the same violent lan- 
guage which they might justifiably have used 
against a party which condemned all property as 
robbery. By so doing they have committed them- 
selves to the affirmation that all radical agitation 
looking towards economic reconstruction deserves to 
be treated as a class conspiracy against American na- 
tional security. The speeches of the Republican 
leaders have stimulated the further growth of a 
thoroughly benighted and Bourbon state of mind 
among the members of the party. At the same time 
they have confirmed the Progressives’ impression of 
the hopeless and self-righteous clase has of the Re- 
publican party as a whole. It is now demonstrably 
composed of favored groups and individuals who 
will not surrender their privileges except as the re- 
sult of conscious and irresistible economic and polit- 
icalpressure. Theattitude of its leaders has justified 
the necessity for a farmer-labor progressive party 
which will dedicate itself to the improved distribu- 
tion of economic and political power in America. 

The Republican party, when it assumed its exist 
ing intransigent and intractable attitude, played the 
game of the Progressives. It has helped them to 
advertise and dramatize the economic issue and to 
create a determination to resist which will demand a 
permanent Progressive party for its expression. It 
looks now as if the large element in American pub- 
lic opinion which wishes to prevent the economic 
issue from becoming the bone of contention between 
two dominant political parties will finally be 
obliged to abandon the middle of the road and drift 
to one side or the other. Mr. Davis has, of course, 
represented this element throughout the present 
campaign. He has treated the Progressive candi- 
date and platform not as if they were dangerous or 
ominous, but as if they were unimportant and 
ephemeral. He and his fellow Democrats have 
avoided any but the most incidental discussion of 
the economic questions which the Progressives be- 
lieve to be paramount and irrepressible. Thus by a 
significant paradox the most effective enemy of the 
Progressive party is not the Republicans who ful- 
minate against it, but the Democrats who seek to 
ignore it. The Republican attitude stimulates the 
coming of a Progressive party into existence and 
affirms the paramountcy of the economic issue. The 
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Democratic attitude seeks to emasculate the issue 
and to dismiss the proposed new party as un- 
necessary. 

In our opinion the Democrats will fail in their 
present attempt to denationalize the question of the 
distribution of economic power. For the next fifty 
years the most important task of loyal and patriotic 
American citizens will be that of overcoming the 
existing tendency of the American nation to become 
a self-satisfied and intolerant plutocracy and of re- 
building with a more humane end in view the legal 
and economic foundations of American life. It will 
take a long process of education to convince many 
cf the most disinterested and intelligent people in 
the United States of the importance and the un- 
avoidability of this job. They do not understand 
the function of conflict in the social economy of a 
democratic people. They like to believe in the pos- 
sibility and desirability of avoiding conflict by plac- 
ing expert knowledge at the service of the well- 
intentioned search for immediate agreements. They 
will be slow to understand that conscious conflict is 
often the only means by which the obstacles to 
codperation are removable. But they will be 
obliged to choose, and it is essential that when they 
choose the better aud the larger number of them 
shall choose the Progressive alternative. Just at 
present a majority of them tend to look the other 
way, but as the economic issue becomes illuminated 
as well as advertised, they will find it increasingly 
hard to stomach the essential unintelligence and ob- 
scurantism of the Republican attitude. It is the task 
of Progressives, to mold the ideas and policy of 
their party so that, without ceasing to be consciously 
a party of conflict, they will win the support of in- 
dividual liberals by becoming also the party of 
social discovery, technical invention, administrative 
adjustment and ultimately of national reconcilia- 


tion. 


Where Revolution Stalks 


N insidious revolution, says President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, is quietly eating its way, like 

a microscopic fungus, through the heart-of-oak of 
American government. In spite of all our loyalty 
to the institutions of our fathers we have been 
doomed to see them gradually softened and brought 
to impotence by processes that have been, hitherto, 
so subtle that we have not even perceived their na- 
ture. Conceived asa federation of sovereign states, 
our national life has become more centralized year 
by year until the time has arrived when the states 
out of which the nation has been built are little more 
than hollow shells, empty of real meaning and au- 
thority. More important, with this removal of the 
protection of local government the individual citi- 
zen has been exposed increasingly to the domination 
of a central governing power that has become with 
each successive Congress more intrusive and more 
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dictatorial. Nothing is any more beyond the prov. 
ince of federal authority to regulate. In our hom 
life, in our social communication, in the conduct of 
our private businesses we have now to submit to th: 
dictation of constitutional amendments and congres. 
sional enactment, and the end is not in sight. By 
that end is revolution. 

The purpose for which President Butler drey 
this picture in his recent speech to the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences at Columbia University was ty 
sound a call to arms. Dr. Butler is “confident th 
American people would overwhelmingly oppos 
changing their present form of government.” 
Doubtless he is right. The American people are ix 
a more complacent mood just now than any othe 
in the world, naturally, since they are more com. 
fortable than any other people. But the procey 
of change which has stolen silently upon then 
through the concatenation of circumstances ove 
which no political body has control can be checked 
neither by complacency nor by a call to arms, though 
it be sounded through the trump of Gabriel. Yo 
cannot indict nature. This revolution is not only 
silent and insidious; it is inevitable. Among econ- 
omists it is known as the industrial revolution. 

Now the industrial revolution is obviously not 
confined to America. England is quite generally 
taken as the seat of its inception. It was in England 
that an obscure conjunction of accidents brought 
forward a large and powerful middle class, and fos. 
tered commerce and manufacture, science and dis 
covery and ultimately the mechanical invention 
which revolutionized that industry and so have a:- 
tered the whole character of modern civilization 
Furthermore, the mechanical arts have spread with 
unprecedented rapidity to all parts of the earth. No 
valley is any more too remote for the power drill, 
no steppe too barren to be traversed by rail. Never- 
theless the United States is the foster child of the 
industrial revolution. As a world power we have 
no pre-industrial past. The life history of the nm 
tion coincides precisely with the inception, the de- 
velopment and the consummation of :ndustrial s- 
ciety. In no other country have the mechanic 
arts had their way so thoroughly. 

Figured in terms of industrial development, thi 
is our gain. But viewed as a problem of control, 
it is our greatest hazard. The fact is that mechani 
cal industry is almost completely beyond the cor- 
trol of existing governments. That is not strange. 
The governments of today are outgrowths of the 
governments of yesterday. Thus the America 
Constitution, framed in the late eighties of the las 
century but one, undertakes to preserve the peat 
of farmers and handicraftsmen, and to regulate th 
scanty commerce of the stagecoach and the clipper 
ship. When it was adopted there was no machin 
industry anywhere; but no sooner had it come into 
operation than the people whose basic law it is be 
came through a century and a half the greatest it 
dustrial and commercial nation of the world. Th 
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instrument that was framed to control the operations 
of fishers, farmers and cotton planters now exercises 
jurisdiction over Standard Oil Companies, the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the du Pont chemical, and other, interests, the 
highly disorganized coal operators and the highly 
concentrated bankers. 

Needless to say, it has made a mess of it. As the 
job has grown, all sorts of subterfuges have been 
required. Emergency regulations of every conceiv- 
able kind have been passed, investigations have been 
onducted, new departments of government cre- 
ated. A great many of these moves have been 
promptly pronounced contrary to the provisions of 
our eighteenth century Constitution. Others no 
doubt would have been had their significance been 
apparent at the time. Thus two of the most po- 
ent instruments of our present system of govern- 
ent are the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
he Federal Reserve Board—neither of them con- 
emplated in the Constitution nor dreamed of for a 
hundred years after its formation. The general 


confusion could not be illustrated better than by the 


mecessity which has arisen again and again of warp- 
ng to the interpretation of the most extensive cases 
of industrial control the amendment passed in 1866 
0 protect the southern negro in the possession of his 
eagre chattels. 

All these facts are notorious. Yet in the face of 
hem the president of our greatest university is so 
gnorant or so arrogant as to leave them completely 
put of his reckoning. Alarmed by the shoddy patch- 
work of most of our recent attempts to control our 
own industrial life, he has either the stupidity or the 
audacity to propose a return to the simple local gov- 
rnment of the founding fathers. What annoys 
im is not the precariousness of the control exer- 
ised by the present instruments of government, but 
he absurdities of subterfuge to which legislation 
Behold 
ur impotence, he says in effect. We have sought 
o free the negro, and he is still in chains. We have 


sought to banish liquor, and the country swims in 


t. And now, follies upon follies, we are essaying 
0 keep children out of the factories and to raise 
he national standard of literacy. 

To propose such a program as a return to eight- 
renth century liberalism is simply preposterous. 
he stalwart independence of our forefathers was 
n the first place a defiance of aristocratic privilege. 





As it gathered economic bearing it reflected the 


tighteenth century economic doctrine of laissez 
aire, and that, as any reader of Adam Smith may 


liscover, was an attack on mercantile monopoly in- 


enched behind royal grant and Special tariff. The 
quivalent of that doctrine today would be a pro- 


gram, whether of letting be or regulation, aimed at 


he industrial monopolies of our own time. Is thar 
what President Butler envisages in his version of 
aissez faire? Absolutely not. He would curb the 
ederal government so as to leave the schools to the 
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munificence of the rural community, the children to 
the tender mercies of immigrant parents and indus- 
trial employers, liquor to the refined ministrations 
of the brewer and distiller and the negro to the 
grandfather clauses of local governments. He is 
against federal control; but he is against federal 
control of industry and federal control of the rich. 
He is against taxing New York to pay for the 
schools of Idaho. He is against coercing employers 
in the matter of child labor. He is against federal 
protection of common labor. 

But in particular President Butler is against 
amendments. This is the crux of the matter. He 
wishes to preserve the Constitution. He laughs 
cynically at the ineffectiveness of these patch-work 
regulations. But of course they are ineffective. 
Any attempt at control of modern industrial ma- 
chinery that is based on our federal Constitution, as 
it now stands, will be a relatively ineffective sub- 
terfuge. Proper control might perhaps be decen- 
tralized; but it would necessarily be decentralized 
not to local areas, to the county sheriffs and the town 
meetings that were the very symbol of good gov- 
ernment to our rural ancestors, but to the industries, 
to the corporations themselves, which are the real 
units of power in the modern world. Such a de- 
centralization would spread out the governing pow- 
er not from Washington to Gopher Prairie but 
from Congress to the board room of the United 
States Steel Corporation, from the White House 
to the council chamber of J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany. 

The cry for government by the original Consti- 
tution without amendment is a cry for a govern- 
ment that is impotent against the real powers of 
the present civilization. Those powers are not 
ephemeral. They are as permanent as civilization 
itself, a silent proof of the inward revoluton. Presi- 
dent Butler recalls Voltaire’s aphorism that most 
dead governments have disappeared through sui- 
cide. Let him reflect further that most govern- 
ments have committed suicide by clinging to a rigid 
formula just too long in the face of a changing social 
order. 


Barriers to Progressivism 


N an article published in our last issue Mr. Wal- 

ter Lippmann charges the New Republic “with 
making a virtue of Progressive ambiguities while it 
expends its scorn on Democratic and Republican 
ambiguities.” A review of the political articles pub- 
lished in the New Republic during the past six 
months would not, we believe, substantiate this 
charge. The New Republic has not erected the 
ambiguities of the Progressive program into a vir- 
tue. We have claimed only that such ambiguities 
were, considering the sources from which a new 
party must be derived, unavoidable, and, if the pro- 
posed party realized its promise, remediable. Ob- 
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viously the Progressives are not yet wrought into 
a political body which is coherent and mature 
enough to take over the national government, and, 
in the event of victory, to translate a definite pro- 
gram into legislation. The candidacy of Mr. La 
Follette is an educational preparation for a possible 
future radical party, recruited chiefly from those 
economic groups whose members live by labor and 
which have reason to be discontented with their op- 
portunities in the property-ridden America of to- 
day. Such a party may or may not be organized 
and prove equal to its mission, but if it is ever to 
emerge it must begin by being formless, ambiguous 
in its ideas and composed of unassimilated ingre- 
dients. Its difference from the older parties will 
not consist in its consistency and adequacy to its ap- 
pointed task. It will consist in the fact that the 
Progressives are brought together and set in motion 
by an outlook towards a goal. 

The Democratic and Republican parties are all 
dressed up, but they have nowhere to go. They 
reached maturity not later than 1860. Until re- 
cently they could count on the allegiance of their 
members and agreed sufficiently upon their attitude 
towards the important issues of the day. They were 
not being invited to any entertainment which was 
too smart for their wardrobe. Like all political 
parties they suffered from dissensions and schisms, 
but the ambiguities in their ideas and the miscel- 
laneousness of their membership did not prevent 
them from combining into sufficiently competent 
governing bodies. They are not capable of such 
combination now. Both of them are disconcerted 
by the impact of an issue which they are as mentally 
and morally unprepared to deal with on its merits 
as the Whig and Democratic parties of 1850 were 
unprepared to deal with the issue of Negro slavery. 
If this economic issue is as fundamental and inex- 
orable as the New Republic takes it to be, and if the 
Progressives prove capable of bringing it home to 
the mind and conscience of the American people, 
they are bound finally to bring about a drastic re- 
alignment of political parties. 


While it looks as if both the old parties were dis- - 


integrating under the assault of the economic issue, 
they are disintegrating in different ways and with 
tendencies toward different results. For the mo- 
ment the Republicans are defying the Progressive 
attack and are expecting by the defiance to gain 
more than they lose. They are ready to abandon 
some of their former support among the wage- 
earners and farmers, in so far as those economic 
groups become conscious of divergent interests, but 
they expect to compensate for the loss by setting up 
the Republican party as the exclusive spokesman of 
American business and by gradually earning the al- 
legiance and the confidence of conservative Demo- 
crats. In this sense the Republican party is already 
rallying and reforming after the shock of the first 
attack, and it appears to be succeeding in many parts 
of the country in offsetting its losses to the Progres- 
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sives by its gains from the Democrats. But it re. 
mains doubtful whether in the long run it will dare 
to risk its popularity on a policy, whose tendency js 
to govern the country in the interest chiefly of the 
business man, and to ignore the divergence between 
his interest and that of the other economic groups, 

In spite of superficial testimony to the contrary, 
the Democrats are more disconcerted by the intro. 
sion of the economic issue than are the Republicans, 
In June of this year the party occupied an unusually 
strong position. Its leaders had the opportunity of 
nominating a candidate who would associate an 2t- 
tack on Republican corruption with an attack on 
government by and for business, and if they had 
seized the opportunity they could have defeated 
Mr. Coolidge and prepared their party to act as the 
future agent of economic reconstruction. But they 
did not rise to the occasion. They became furious. 
ly excited over an issue about which in the event of 
victory the national government could do nothing, 
The distracting battle over the Klan seems to have 
been indirectly and in some measure unconsciously 
prompted by their fear of the consequences of let. 
ting the economic issue dominate their proceedings, 
From the point of view of the Progressives who 
gathered at the same time in Cleveland the Demo. 
crats certainly behaved like the rattled father who 
goes to the club and gets fighting drurik in order to 
ease his apprehensions while the baby is being born. 
This interpretation was rendered increasingly plaus 
ible when the Democratic party ended its delibern- 
tions by selecting among its possible candidates the 
man whose recent private and professional life mos 
completely disqualified him from dealing thor. 
oughly with the economic issue. In as much as the 
Democratic leaders doubted the importance of the 
issue and shrank away from it, their decision wa 
creditable to their honesty, but it was not creditable 
to their progressivism. 

The Democrats cannot expect to have it both 
ways. They cannot allow themselves to be rattled 
by the intrusion of a major issue while at the sam 
time plausibly pretending that their evasion of i 
morally and mentally prepares them to deal with 
it. The decision of the New York convention risked 
the immediate future of the Democratic party o0 
the supposition that the economic discontent of 
1924 would prove to be as fugitive as the economit 
discontent of 1896 and 1912. This expectation may 
be correct. If it is correct, the Democratic party 
will emerge from the crisis unscathed, and the Pro 
gressive protest of 1924 will increase by one the 
number of tombstones in the well populated grave 
yard of American radical agitation. But if it is no 
correct, and if a new party dedicated to the aggre 
sive assertion of the economic issue should survivs 
the Democratic party is bound to undergo a mort 
or less radical transformation. It will then becom 
a minor sectional bloc which, in order to exercise at 
power in politics, will have to form a new alliant 
with other pools of voters. What kind of allian¢ 
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it re Mit will negotiate will depend upon the strength 
1] dare fivhich the Progressives develop in their contest with 
ency is fhe Republicans. 

of the According to Mr. Lippmann a national party is 
tween fpbliged to be a loose coalition of state parties, which 
ToUups, fapeal P with local differences by compromise and thus 
trary, MMombine, illogically but still effectively, into “a 
intry. Mtrong central government with home rule.” This 
licans, Mheory of the necessary composition of American 
sually parties is framed to guarantee the survival of Mr. 
lity of MDavis’s party. The Democracy ever since slavery 
an at. (™pecame a national issue, has usually striven to pre- 
ick on Merve its unity and power through avoiding decisive 
y had MMhoices on contentious questions of domestic policy. 


he means of avoidance has always been an appeal 
the doctrine of national irresponsibility and states 
ights. Its 1924 convention was rent by the con- 
icts among the sectional interests of southern re- 


feated 
as the 
it they 
Irious- 


ent of ctionaries, western progressives, and northern po- 
‘thing, MBtical machines dependent for their power chiefly 
> have fin industrial populations, and it consequently 


Mr. Lipp- 


‘iously fModged almost every significant issue. 
of let. Mipann is, of course, right in pointing out that any na- 
dings fBonal party must reconcile groups with divergent 


s who fmoints of view, but he is much less right in assuming 


Yemo- hat these groups are largely geographical as they 
r whof™ere during the pioneer period when the Demo- 
der to fMMratic party was formed. Economic issues tend to 
- born. nore local barriers. When competitive markets 
plaus mor almost every product are nation-wide, when sin- 
libera- Mle railroad systems traverse half a continent, when 


‘es the 
e most 

thor- 
as the 


ngle corporations own manufacturing establish- 
ents in a dozen states, when farmers’ organiza- 
ons and labor unions find their memberships scat- 
red throughout the country, it is absurd to hold 


of the Mat the economic questions which divide the people 
n wa fiien be adjusted by compromises among state parties. 
litabk fi The impotence of the Democratic party to deal 


ith economic issues arises from the fact that its 
rength in different sections of the country is de- 
ved from opposing economic groups. No fruitful 
onomic compromise can arise from a coalition of 


both 
-attled 
- same 


of t@™puthern cotton mill owners with northern cotton 
| with fill employes, of western grain growers with east- 
risked Mn attorneys for railroads and bankers. If eco- 


pmic issues increasingly dominate the life of the 
cople, their suppression in a party convention can- 
bt contribute to the survival of the party. A party 
balition capable of combining reconciliation of local 


ty on 
nt of 
nomic 
mn may 


party —™melerences with an effective national economic 
> Pro fPlicy must be formed rather by a combination of 
1 the Mtmers, wage-earners and others of generally 


rave ilar interests on the one hand and on the other 


is note the groups who wish to give a free hand to all 
sores fmends of business. Such compromises as appear in 
rvive fume Progressive program are chiefly among groups 


bing the same tendency on major economic ques- 
dns, but local or other differences on less immedi- 


more 


ecome 
se aly ely important issues. A federal party of the 
liane HPCMocratic type, as visualized by Mr. Lippmann, is 


liane fmmund to blur issues such as railroads, child labor, 
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and the power of labor organizations. It is bound 
to over-emphasize conflicts over such issues as the 
Ku Klux Klan, the personal ambitions of candi- 
dates, and remote foreign policies. A truly Pro- 
gressive party, formed by a coalition of economic 
rather than local groups, would tend to suppress 
the minor and transitory issues and seek its unity in 
broad economic policies. 

Mr. Lippmann in his criticism of the Progressives 
nowhere alleges that the economic issue is not ulti- 
mately as important and as inexorable as they de- 
clare. He only disparages its immediate import- 
ance in view of the ambiguities of outlook and the 
infirmities of conviction among the Progressives 
themselves. He insists that a new party, as an 
agency for the aggressive assertion of this issue is, 
considering the necessarily federal composition and 
unprincipled conduct of American partisan organi- 
zations, neither possible nor desirable. Surely his 
argument, if it proves anything, proves more thana 
progressive can tolerate. In order to justify a pro- 
gressive like himself in voting against La F ollette 
on November 4, he attributes a long life after death 
to certain structural forms in the two existing par- 
ties. He fails to attribute sufficient vitality to the 
destructive and constructive possibilities of an eco- 
nomic and political ferment, which just in so far as 
it spreads, will furnish economic groups with suffi- 
cient motive and momentum to break through old 
partitions and set free new political forces. The old 
parties are undoubtedly constituted so as to give 
every possible support to the existing partitions. 
That is an outstanding reason why they are so essen- 
tially conservative and why a realistic progressive 
agitation must begin by challenging and transform- 
ing them. But these partitions are obstacles which 
progressives will seek to overcome rather than tow- 
ering mountain ranges which forbid them to 
pass. Whether they succeed or fail is a gamble, 
but it is not, as Mr. Lippmann alleges, a hopeless 
gamble. It is, on the contrary, conspicuously a not 
very formidable instance of the kind of gamble 
which progressives have always had to take and will 
always have to take in so far as they propose to 
modify the established institutions of society. 
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HATEVER may be the ultimate hope of 

Senator La Follette and his supporters 

with regard to the establishment of a 

new party, the chance of immediate success appar- 
ently lies in their ability on the one hand to elect a 
sufficient number of senators and representatives in 
sympathy with their views to give them the balance 
of power in the next Congress, and on the other 
hand to attract sufficient support from both the Re- 
publican and Democratic presidential candidates to 
prevent either of them from obtaining a majority 
of the electoral votes, and so to throw the election 
into the House of Representatives. The moment 
this latter intention was believed to be a reasonable 
possibility, one began to hear the usual diatribes 
against independent movements, and to be told, also 
quite in accord with customary political practice, 
that this particular purpose was subversive of the 
Constitution because it was a deliberate attempt to 
thwart the will of the people of the United States. 

The present writer holds no brief for La Fol- 
lette, and has no expectation of voting for him, but 
as a student of the Constitution, and especially of its 
origin, his historical conscience or—what is pretty 
much the same thing—his sense of fair play pro- 
tests against this misinterpretation of what the 
framers of the Constitution had in mind. * In fact, 
he would go so far as to say that Senator La Follette 
probably unconsciously, but none the less certainly, 
is attempting to realize more nearly what the 
Fathers expected would be the outcome of the 
method established by the Constitution for electing 
the president, than if a plurality or even a majority 
of the popular vote were allowed to decide. 

With the outbreak of the Revolution, each of the 
newly independent states had set up a government 
of its own under a written constitution—a new thing 
in statecraft—and together they had established a 
union of the “United States of America” by means 
of certain articles of confederation. It is commonly 
believed that the Articles of Confederation were so 
bad and the government under them so intolerable 
that some new form of government was necessary 
and that the federal Constitution resulted. This 
gives a wrong impression. So-called representative 
republican government was in its infancy, and 
Americans were enormously proud of what they 
had done. Thomas Jefferson enthusiastically said 
that a comparison of our governments with the gov- 
ernments of Europe “is like a comparison of heaven 
and hell. England, like the earth, may be allowed 


* The substance of this article is taken from the author’s 
Framing of the Constitution, Yale University Press, 1913. 
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to take the intermediate station.” The Confeder, 
tion was confessedly an experiment, an attempt t 
solve the problem of a confederated republic, an 
while no one would have claimed that it was per 
fect, most men would have agreed with Jefferso 
that “with all the imperfections of our present goy 
ernment, it is without comparison the best existing 
or that ever did exist.” 

It was generally appreciated, however, that th 
government under the Articles of Confederatio 
was not meeting with the measure of success whic 
had been expected of it, and a convention of del 
gates from all the states was called to meet in Phils 
delphia in May, 1787, for the “express purpose ¢ 
revising the Articles of Confederation” or, as it wy 
elsewhere expressed, to remedy the defects “whid 
experience hath evinced that there are . . . in th 
present confederation.” This was the federal con 
vention which framed our present Constitution, an 
the significance of what has been said above lies: 
the fact that the members of the convention we 
imbued with faith in the excellence of their ov 
institutions and consciously or unconsciously wer 
determined to build upon the foundations of ther 
own experience. There was not a little philosoph 
cal speculation and political theorizing, and the 
was a good deal of talk about democracies “ancie 
and modern,” but when it came to concrete acti 
the delegates relied upon what they themselves h 
tested in their own colonies and states. 

The outstanding weakness of the Confederati 
was the lack of power in Congress, and the pr 
posals in the convention to give adequate powe 
to that body were readily acquiesced in, dependent 
however, upon the composition of the legislatu 
being acceptable. It is well known that the mo 
important division in the convention grew out 
the divergent interests of the large and the smi 
states, and that this difference of interests led to t 
great compromise on representation in Congres 
according to which membership in the one how 
was to be proportional to population, while in ¢ 
other house each state was to have an equal vote. 

The Articles of Confederation made no provis 
whatever for the exercise of executive and admin 
trative functions beyond authorizing Congress “ 
appoint such other committees and civil officers 4 
may be necessary for managing the general aff 
of the United States under their direction.” a 
gress did as well as it could and, considering % 
conditions, deserves great credit for establish 
committees and boards which were more or less P 
manent and which laid the foundations for our p 
ent executive departments. It was, however, ’ 
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ineficient way of doing things and the lack of re- 
sponsibility was continually felt, for it is well 
known that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business. Accordingly the lack of an executive was 
recognized as a distinct weakness of the Confedera- 
tion, the remedy for which presented to the conven- 


tion the next most difficult problem after that of the 


























feder.M legislature, and the solution of that problem ulti- 
mpt ti mately required the reconciliation of the same 
lic, andi divergent interests of large and small states. 
as per It will help very much to understand the diffi- 
-ffersol culty of the problem if it is appreciated that the 
nt govfim office of president was at that time unknown. The 
=Xistingll— nearest approach to any such office was that of the 
state governor, the direct successor of the colonial 
hat thi ocovernor, who had been only the representative of 
leratio@—imgthe Crown. In fact monarchy was the only form of 
s whi national executive power the men of that time 
f dele knew. There was even a marked sentiment in favor 


1 Phils 
pose ¢ 
Ss it wa 
whic 
. in th 
ral con 
on, an 
> lies | 
yn Wel 


of establishing a monarchy in the United States. 
Several of the members said frankly that they con- 
sidered a limited monarchy to be the best form of 
government. One of the delegates from Mary- 
land, Dr. James McHenry, on returning to the con- 
vention after an absence of over two months, found 
one of his colleagues making out a list of members 
in attendance with “for” or “against” marked op- 
posite almost every name. On being asked what 








sir owmm™that stood for the laughing reply was that those 
ly werimmarked with a “for” were for aking. There were 
of the@lllisaid to be over twenty names favoring a royal gov- 
losoph™mernment. It was commonly rumored outside the 
d themiiconvention that the Bishop of Osnaburgh, the sec- 
‘ancieif/™ond son of George III, was to be invited to become 
e actif King of the United States. It seemed desirable to 
ves halllmstop these rumors, and what was clearly an inspired 
tatement appeared about the same time in various 
Jerati™private letters, and finally in the newspapers: 
he prf/™ though we cannot, affirmatively, tell you what we 
powewmmare doing, we can, negatively, tell you what we are 
yenderifZmnot doing—we never once thought of a king.” 





rislatut The implication of the above quotation is that 











he mof™the injunction of secrecy upon the proceedings of 
out ithe convention prevented telling what had been 
e smufone, but any delegate would have been puzzled to 
d to tMiMlescribe what the convention was actually doing 


with regard to the executive. The first proposal 
or that office, in what is commonly known as the 
‘irginia plan, had provided for an election by the 
egislature. This would have made the executive 
tependent upon that body. There were some who 
were in favor of a plural executive, that is, an ad- 
inistrative committee of three or five. The con- 
ention, however, although there was a widespread 
ear of too strong an executive power—for one 
ears a great deal about tyranny and the arbitrary 
ule of George I1I—preferred a single, independ- 
nt executive, and that is about as far as the matter 
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less peqmad advanced in the early stages of the convention 
ur prm™proceedings. As the work of the convention de- 
ver, Mmm eloped, one notices a growing tendency not merely 
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to make the incumbent of the office independent, but 
also to make the office itself more and more impor- 
tant. For example, quite early in the proceedings, 
in addition to the usual powers and duties, the exec- 
utive was given the power of appointment in all 
cases not otherwise provided for, and in place of a 
council of revision the executive was given the right 
of veto. One of the clearest indications of the in- 
tention to make the office an important one was ren- 
dering the executive subject to impeachment. 

As to the method of selecting the executive, it 
was solely a question whether or not he was to be 
chosen by the legislature. If he were so chosen he 
must not be eligible for reélection, lest he should 
court the favor of that body in order to secure an- 
other term for himself. A single term of office 
should be fairly long. The possibility of reélec- 
tion, however, was regarded as a great incentive, 
and if a short term and reéligibility were accepted, 
the legislature ought not to do the choosing. The 
only solution was election by some other body, yet 
election by the people, which would seem to us the 
obvious method, was apparently regarded as vision- 
ary and impractical. James Wilson of Pennsylvania, 
almost the only one in the beginning to urge popu- 
lar election, apologized for it as seeming to be a 
theoretical rather than a practical measure. The 
opinion upon that method seems to have been ex- 
pressed by George Mason of Virginia when he said 
that “it would be-as unnatural to refer the choice 
of a proper character for chief magistrate to the 
people, as it would to refer a trial of colors to a 
blind man. The extent of the country renders it 
impossible that the people can have the requisite 
capacity to judge of the respective pretensions of 
the candidates.” If the executive were to be 
chosen by the legislature, he must not be eligible 
for reélection and his term should be a compara- 
tively long one; but reéligibility was desirable, 
and, if allowed, the term of office should be short 
and the incumbent should not be chosen by the leg- 
islature. The delegates floundered round and 
round in this circle. In the effort to extricate them- 
selves, various suggestions were made, such as direct 
election by the people, appointment by state execu- 
tives, and a system of electors who might be chosen 
by the people, by the state legislatures, or even 
from the national legislature by lot. None was sat- 
isfactory. 

The work of framing the Constitution was a long 
and laborious process. The difficulty over the com- 
position of the legislature, which was finally settled 
by the Great Compromise, occupied most of the 
time and attention of the delegates until the middle 
of July. When that was disposed of, the conven- 
tion again turned to the executive and found itself 
in the same quandary as before. 

At one time the convention voted down a pro- 
posal for a system of electors to be chosen by the 
state legislatures, but two days later, on the sugges- 
tion that the number of electors in each state might 
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be proportional to the size or importance of the 
states, the proposal was adopted. Again, a few days 
afterwards, this plan was given up on the ground 
that to bring the electors together for the single 
purpose of choosing a chief magistrate would be ex- 
pensive and the best men in the distant states would 
not think it worth while to serve. In a similar way 
every possible length of term was suggested. Four, 
six, seven, eight, eleven, and fifteen years were the 
ies more serious proposals. Twenty years was even 
Bi) aes suggested as being “the medium life of princes,” 
and “during good behavior” found its advocates, 
with four states actually voting in favor of it. 

““We seem to be entirely at a loss,” said Elbridge 
Gerry of Massachusetts, and James Madison of 
ae Virginia added that “there are objections against 
My alt 4 ; every mode that has been, or perhaps can be pro- 
fe” ee posed.” It is not surprising then that, after twice 
reconsidering the whole question, the convention 
wp should finally come back to the original plan: an 
8 election by the national legislature, for a term of 
seven years, with ineligibility to reélection. 

In all these debates over the executive, while 
there was the greatest diversity of opinion, lines of 
division were not clearly marked. Members ex- 
art pressed simply their individual and personal points 
Bayt of view. For example, Gouverneur Morris actu- 
: ally argued on both sides of one question that was 
Bee steal under discussion. At the same time it is noticeable 
Bae that the members from the large states quite natur- 
SLA ee ally favored a system which would insure to them 

A ithe a greater influence in determining the selection, and 
that this tended to bring them to the support of 
some form of popular election. The title of 
“favorite son” had not yet been devised, but the 
principle was recognized, for one serious objection 
to the method of popular election was that the peo- 
ple would always vote for a man from their own 
state, and this would give an advantage to the 
states with the largest populations that would prob- 
ably be decisive of the election. Hencé arose the 
proposal that each man should vote for two or three 
candidates, only one of whom should be from his 
own state. Another proposal was that the people 
Le of each state should name one man, and from the 
ei thirteen names thus selected, the national legisla- 

oe ture should choose the executive. 

Toward the end of July when the essential fea- 
i: i tures of the new government had been agreed upon, 
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ie the convention referred all of the resolutions thus 
re tar adopted, which were as yet quite general in char- 
Ny acter, to a committee to draft a detailed constitu- 
tion, and the convention then adjourned for ten 
days to give the committee time to prepare its re- 

port. 
Just as in the course of the convention proceed- 
4 ings delegates were apt to propose measures with 
: the working of which they were familiar in their 
Nit own states, so now the members of the Committee 
| of Detail drew upon the Articles of Confederation 
and upon the various state constitutions. The New 
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York Constitution of 1777 seems to have been more 
extensively used than that of any other state and 
was of especial service in connection with the execu- 
tive, who was to be called the President of the 
United States, but whose office was modelled op 
that of the state governor. In the necessary elabor- 
ation of his powers and duties and in providing that 
in case of his death or removal he should be re. 
placed by the President of the Senate, the commit. 
tee followed closely the forms and procedure in 
New York. 

The president’s functions might be those of ; 
governor but they were of a governor who was to 
be the head of thirteen states. From an official who 
was originally expected to be a dependent of the 
legislature, the executive had developed into an in- 
dependent figure of importance. It is not surpris- 
ing that some of the delegates were amazed and 
even fearful. It is true that limitations had been 
placed upon the president by rendering him subject 
to impeachment, and by making it possible to over- 
rule his veto of legislative acts, but some further 
safeguard was necessary, and every one agreed that 
the best security would be obtained through estab- 
lishing a satisfactory mode of election and a suitable 
term of office. 

It is of no little significance that these questions 
relating to the executive were considered with ref- 
erence solely to the future and permanent policy of 
the country for it was very generally accepted in the 
convention, and was referred to more than once as 2 
matter of course, that George Washington would lx 
the first president of the United States. Washing. 
ton was then at the very height of his popularity 
and so great was the trust in him that no fear was 
felt regarding the inauguration of the new office. 
It is probable that the extent of power vested in the 
president was infiuenced by the same expectation. 
The important consideration in this connection is 
that this was a question of future policy, and it was 
against future dangers that the convention was 
guarding. 

The convention readily accepted the Commit- 
tee’s definition of the powers and duties of the 
president, but an election by Congress for a single 
term of seven years was no more satisfactory now 
than it had been before. A proposal for a direct 
popular election was voted down by a large major- 
ity. A proposal for an election by electors chosen 
by the people was defeated by only one vote. Im- 
mediately thereafter upon an “abstract question” 
of an election by electors, without specifying by 
whom the electors should be chosen, the convention 
divided equally. Further consideration of the 
question was then postponed, and on the last day 
of August this and all other unfinished parts of the 
Constitution were referred to a committee of ont 
member from each state. 

The committee on the unfinished parts of the 
Constitution reported within a few days its plan for 
the election of the president. Although all of the 
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ideas embodied in this report had been suggested 
previously in the convention, the report itself was a 
distinct surprise. The plan proposed was for a 

em of electors chosen in each state as its 
legislature might direct. The electors were to equal 
in number the state’s representation in Congress, 
that is, including both senators and representatives. 
The electors in each state were to meet and vote for 
two persons, one of whom should not be an inhabi- 
tant of that state. These votes were to be listed, 
certified, sealed, and’ sent to the Senate of the 
United States. They were to be opened and counted 
in the Senate, and the person having the greatest 
number of votes was to be president, provided such 
a number was a majority of all the electors. In case 
of a tie, the Senate was to choose between them, and 
if no one had a majority, the Senate was to choose 
the president “from the five highest on the list.” 
The person having the next greatest number of 
votes was to be vice-president and in case of a tie 
the Senate was to choose between them. 

Assuming that a satisfactory method of electing 
the president had been discovered, the committee 
further recommended that the president now be 
given power, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, and to appoint ambassadors 
and judges of the Supreme Court. 

There was a compromise embodied in this pro- 
posed method of electing the president, which does 
not appear on the surface, but it was referred to so 
often in the course of the debates, and in later years 
explained by members of the convention, that no 
doubt attaches to it. Under the proposed system, 
as the number of electors from each state was to 
equal the number of its senators and representa- 
tives, the large states, with their greater representa- 
tion in Congress, would have a distinct advantage. 
To offset this, when no choice by the electors re- 
sulted, the Senate was to elect from the highest 
candidates on the list, and in the Senate it was con- 
ceded that the small states would have the advan- 
tage. Each elector was supposed to vote independ- 
ently and in accordance with his own best judgment, 
but it was assumed that he would almost invariably 
vote for a man from his own state, and so he was 
required to vote for two persons, one of whom 
should not be a resident of the state with himself. 
It was conceded that Washington would be chosen 
in the first election, but in subsequent elections it 
was expected that the vote would be so scattered as 
not to give a majority to any one person. This 
would throw the election into the Senate, and it 
was explained again and again, that under this sys- 
tem, the large states would nominate the candidates 
and the eventual election would be controlled by 
the small states. 

The convention acted on the assumption that this 
would happen in the majority of cases. “Nineteen 
times in twenty” George Mason asserted, and a lit- 
tle later he claimed that forty-nine times out of 
fifty the vote of the electors would not be decisive. 
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Several members of the convention thought that 
this would not be the case, but after Mason insisted 
that “Those who think so ought to give up the point 
to those who think otherwise,” it was tacitly con- 
ceded. It was quite possible that here, as in many 
other questions, the large states accomplished their 
purpose under a veil of concession. It was not for 
them to dispute the improbability of an election re- 
sulting in the first instance. If they had the ad- 
vantage in the choosing of electors, it was certainly 
still more to their benefit if, contrary to expecta- 
tions, the electors were to determine the result. 

The chief objection to the proposed plan was the 
additional power that it would give to the Senate, 
a body which was regarded by many as already pre- 
ponderant. Several proposals to allow a plurality 
of electoral votes to determine the choice were 
voted down. A proposal that the voting should be 
by states immediately suggested substituting the 
House of Representatives for the Senate, but re- 
taining the principle of state equality. Without any 
hesitation and with only one dissenting vote the 
convention adopted this substitute. This action was 
taken on the sixth of September and the committee 
had made its report on September fourth. Three 
days at the last were sufficient to dispose of a ques- 
tion that had bothered the convention for three 
months. 

The new method of election was intended to ren- 
der the executive independent of the legislature and 
to do away with intrigue and corruption. Earlier 
proposals for a system of electors had generally 
assumed that the electors would meet together in 
one place. It is amusing to read, in the light of 
present day developments, that one member at least 
“urged the extreme inconveniency and the consid- 
erable expense of drawing together men from all 
the states for the single purpose of electing the 
Chief Magistrate.” One wonders what he would 
have thought of the recent Democratic convention. 
We should have more sympathy with the fear that 
a meeting of electors would offer too tempting an 
opportunity for corruption. At any rate the new 
plan tried to steer clear of these dangers by provid- 
ing that the electors should meet in their respective 
states. Voting at the same time and at such a 
distance from one another “the great evil of cabal 
was avoided.” A similar precaution was taken in the 
provision that when the votes were opened in the 
presence of Congress, if it was found that no one 
had a majority, “then the House of Representa- 
tives shall immediately choose by ballot one of 
them for president.” Just what was included un- 
der that dreaded “cabal,” it would be perplexing to 
say. Besides intrigue and corruption there may 
have been a vague idea of political parties, but cer- 
tainly there was no conception of a party organiza- 
tion that was to play havoc with the convention’s 
carefully devised plan. 

The members of the convention seemed to be 
prouder of the method that had been devised for 
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electing the president than they were of any other 
feature of the Constitution, and they seemed to re- 
gard it as having solved the problem for any coun- 
try of how to choose a chief magistrate. There was 
not the same satisfaction felt with the Vice-Presi- 
dency. In fact one of the members of the commit- 
tee reporting the plan frankly admitted that the 
officer “was not wanted. He was introduced only 
for the sake of a valuable mode of election which 
required two to be chosen at the same time.” Par- 
ticular objection was made to his being forced upon 
the Senate as its presiding officer. The convention, 
however, accepted the committee report in this par- 
ticular and, when the ultimate election of the presi- 
dent was transferred to the House of Representa- 
tives, it retained the provision with regard to the 
Vice-Presidency that in case of a tie the Senate was 
to choose. 

It is well known that this method of presidential 
election broke down with the development of poli- 
3 tical parties. In the election of 1800, the organiza- 
Oy Ste) tion of the Democratic-Republican party was so per- 
fect that its two nominees, Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr, received not only a majority but an 
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ie equal number of electoral votes. When the House 
A Nie, of Representatives thereupon proceeded to carry 
Poole out its duty of choosing between them, two unex- 
Tae © Bp pected dangers presented themselves. The contest 
Mart was so bitter and feeling ran so high that there was 
is. a possibility on the one hand that out of spite the 
a) ah: election would be given to Burr instead of Jeffer- 
a A Soldier 
a 3k Oe 
hase oe 
‘ ae SWALD MOSLEY is twenty-eight years 
a Pa Bee () old, a world-war veteran and one of the 
ke AS. most brilliant members of the British 
ty oa House of Commons. He is the heir to an English 
iq ae baronetcy and the son-in-law of Lord Curzon, for- 
ie ba eA eign minister in the Stanley Baldwin Cabinet and 


one of the stalwarts of English Converatism. By all 
traditions, Mosley should be as staunch a Conserva- 
tive as any in the British Isles—and there are some 
who are very staunch. But he isn’t. Some months 
ago amid the gasps of the high-hats, he “crossed the 
House” and threw in his lot with the British Labor 
arty. 

: “T did it,” he told me last summer, “because I 
am an ex-service man, and Ramsay MacDonald 
stood and still stands for the things for which I 
fought. He’s our best bet that England will make 

good on its war ideals.” 
I returned from Europe wondering where Ameri- 
can ex-service men, like myself, could find such a 
$3 “best-bet.” ve looked, rather carefully, at the 
ts three party platforms and the records of their can- 
alta | didates. Ive finished looking with the conviction 
es ae that, for the first time, the men who served in 
‘ khaki have a candidate and a chance to realize on 
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son, and on the other hand that no choice would 
made before the fourth of March. 

This experience resulted promptly in a forma 
proposal to change the Constitution, which wa 
adopted by the necessary three-fourths of the states 
and just before the next presidential election wa 
held in 1804, it was proclaimed to be in force as the 
Twelfth Amendment. This provided that the elec. 
tors should distinguish between the president and 
vice-president and should cast separate ballots fo; 
each. The other regulations regarding the Pres. 
dency remained the same, except that in case the 
ultimate election was thrown into the House the 
choice was limited to the three persons standing 
highest on the list of those voted for. 

The amendment then proceeds: “And if th 
House of Representatives shall not choose a Pres. 
dent .. . before the fourth day of March next fol. 
lowing, then the Vice-President shall act as Pres. 
dent.” And it further provided: “of the whol: 
number of Electors appointed, . . . if no person have 
a majority, then from the two highest numbers on 
the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President.” 

If, then, the approaching presidential election js 
indecisive, and the ultimate choice is left for Con- 
gress to make, it seems clear that the contingency 
was not merely provided for, but that the framers 
of the Constitution would have regarded it as per- 
fectly normal and quite in accordance with their 
expectations. 

Max Farranp. 


in Politics 


the pledges that were made to them when they were 
needed to fight, and forgotten when the fighting 
stopped. The truth is that Robert La Follette 
stands for precisely those fundamentals in the 
United States that ex-service men made the basis 
a a allegiance to Ramsay MacDonald in Eng- 
and, 

And I’m not thinking of the bonus. There is 
another—vastly greater—debt that the country 
owes to its fighters. The most important pledges 
assumed in the war were not in terms of money. 
The young men of America, when the war came on, 
were taken up onto a high hill where we were 
shown the kingdoms of the earth cluttered up with 
a great mass of débris—deébris that had accumulated 
as a result of the misgovernment of the world’s 
elder statesmen. And we were promised, then, that 
if we rolled up our sleeves and cleaned up that 
mess a new world would arise on the ground we 
cleared. The clearing job was fairly well done. 
But the pledge of a new world that was given has 
remained unfulfilled. The young men of America, 
under the leadership of Robert La Follette, can 
make good their claim to those spoils of the war. 

I am going to vote for La Follette because 
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] know it is not too late to realize on the war 
pledges of America to its young men and to the 
world. 

On that issue—the war—Ramsay MacDonald 
and Robert La Follette stood together. They stood 
together against the war lies and for the truth. They 
dared to say, then, that imperialism and secret trea- 
ties and competitive armaments in all nations, and 
not the total depravity of one, made the war inevit- 
able. MacDonald said that in the House of Com- 
mons. La Follette said it in the Senate. Mac- 
Donald was ostracized and branded as a pro-Ger- 
man traitor and driven from the House by those 
who have since admitted that he was right. La 
Follette was similarly ostracized and branded and 
if he wasn’t driven from the Senate it was not be- 
cause of a lack of charges. 

But MacDonald kept on speaking the truth. So 
did La Follette. When the war ended, MacDon- 
ald was still insisting that rotten diplomacy had 
started it. And, to keep faith with those who fought 
he declared that the old statesmanship that brought 
it on must be succeeded by a new statesmanship. 
The old capitalistically dominated diplomacy must 
be replaced by a diplomacy of truth and service. 
Something more than talk must be started to make 
sure that the latest war was the last. 

That is MacDonald doctrine. That, precisely, is 
La Follette doctrine. It makes foreign affairs, not 
a series of closed-and-barred intrigues, but an open- 
and-above-board business. As La Follette himself 
puts it: 

It is a policy of avowed peace to the world. It 
is a policy of non-aggression. It is a policy of co- 
operation with the other nations for the ending of 
conscription, for disarmament, for the release of 
subject peoples. It is a conservative policy. A policy 
of peace on earth and good-will toward all man- 
kind, a policy that will mobilize the world for peace, 
that would free the world from conquests and re- 
lease its workers for the production of wealth and 
for its enjoyment unpoisoned by fear. 


When Ramsay MacDonald declared for that sort 
of policy in Great Britain, the ex-service men of the 
country believed him. He, like La Follette, had 
suffered too deeply for his faith to be mistrusted. 
He spoke the hopes of the young men and women 
of Great Britain. Up at Oxford, ancient training 
ground for English politicians, the Oxford Union 
voted for MacDonald. At Cambridge, an- 
other Conservative altar, MacDonald carried the 
University Union. Not Oswald Mosley, zlone, but 
scores of the young leaders of Britain, including the 
son of Stanley Baldwin, leader of the Conserva- 
tives, joined with MacDonald and Labor. These 
young men and women had seen enough of the 
failure of every other sort of policy. They be- 
lieved in MacDonald—and believed in him enough 
to give him a chance. 

In nine months, the open-and-above-board 
diplomacy of Ramsay MacDonald and for which 
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La Follette stands has changed the face of Europe. 
For the first time since 1919 one can say that the 
war may not have been fought in vain. A new 
spirit has entered the halls of European diplomacy. 
It is a spirit of confidence and trust, and under its 
influence the forces of understanding, to which La 
Follette has pledged his codperation, are mobilizing 
for peace. And, more than ever, the younger gen- 
eration in Great Britain realize that they have, in 
Ramsay MacDonald a “best bet.” 

All this, too, has happened because these English 
voters had courage sufficient to ignore the campaign 
of misrepresentation and villification that preceded 
the return of Ramsay MacDonald. It amounts to 
an admission of ignorance of the principles for 
which La Follette stands to maintain that the suc- 
cess of the Progressive movement would be less 
constructive. 

Stereotyped political leadership had five years at 
the job of cleaning up Europe. It failed to clean 
up anything as completely as the present adminis- 
tration has failed to clean up anything. It was 
only when the older order politicians were sup- 
planted that conditions took a turn for the better. 

Stereotyped political leadership never had a bet- 
ter exponent than the present occupant of the White 
House. Silence and evasion mark the high-water 
point of his courage on every side of the vote- 
alienating questions that are before the country. In 
Massachusetts a bitter campaign is in progress 
against the child labor amendment. The result in 
Massachusetts will be of great significance for only 
in that state is there a referendum on the question. 
It is significant of the success of the President’s 
play to win the votes of the friends and foes of 
every measure that both sides, in Massachusetts, 
quote Coolidge in support of their position. 

La Follette, in every line of his record, repre- 
sents an aggressive honesty that neither leaves the 
public in doubt of his position, nor shows him trim- 
ming sail when his position becomes unpopular. 
The question is whether or not the United States 
can afford to have a President whose qualities are 
any less statesmanlike. 

I am going to vote for La Follette because he 
stands pledged to those things in which I believed 
when I volunteered in 1917. And because he has, 
to back his pledges, a public record that convinces 
me he will fight to fulfill them. 

What if I do not agree with every detail of his 
method? The big aim isn’t to get the world saved 
this way or that, but to get it saved. I won’t worry 
about my own pet panaceas if we can put the poli- 
tical power of the nation in the hands of a man 
whose spirit, on domestic and international prob- 
lems, is so aggressively honest as that of Robert La 
Follette. He, to my mind, is the ex-service man’s 
candidate. To vote for him is to lay claim to the 
pledges that were made, in the war, to the nation’s 
young men and that have gone unpaid. 

STANLEY HiGu. 
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HEN the Labor government came into 
power last January, it was commonly 
given a six months’ life. It has actually 
had just over nine, and, amid much wailing and 
gnashing of teeth from lovers of a quiet life, we 
are plunging into the third general election in two 
years. The occasion of it is the defeat of the Cab- 
inet by a combination of Liberals and Tories; the 
point at issue being a motion to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the alleged impropriety on the part 
of the government in breaking off proceedings 
against the acting editor of a communist paper, who 
had published an article inciting, as it was said, sol- 
diers to mutiny. 

But, as a matter of fact, the abandoned prosecu- 
tion was only the occasion. For if that particular 
wave had been surmounted, another was already 
rolling up. The larger question was that of the 
Russian treaty—in particular the proposal for a 
guaranteed loan—and since the Liberals had al- 
ready declared uncompromising war on that policy, 
the government was in the position of the mission- 
ary who was asked whether he preferred being 
boiled or roasted. Having received notice to quit 
in any case, it naturally preferred to choose its own 
time. The thing which is important and significant 
for the future of British politics is not the incident 
of the Attorney-General and the dropped prosecu- 
tion, but the fact that Liberals, or at any rate the 
Liberal leaders, decided that the time had come to 
put the government out at all costs. 

Here again, there are wheels within wheels. It 
was known, of course, that the proposal to make a 
loan to Russia would meet with strenuous opposi- 
tion. As far as the Conservatives are concerned, 
that opposition was obviously irreconcilable: their 
objection was not to financial details, but to the 
principle of “shaking hands with murder.” But it 
appeared possible till recently that the Liberals 
might take a different line. Ii was thought that 
they would not resist a loan of any kind provided 
that they were met on points connected with the 
particular terms on which the loan was to be made— 
matters which the government has throughout de- 
clared to be subjects for discussion and negotiation. 
When, quite recently, Mr. Asquith put down a mo- 
tion opposing a guaranteed loan of any kind, irre- 
spective of the conditions attaching to it, many of 
his own followers must have rubbed their eyes. 
Obviously it was a declaration of war. 

There has been much speculation as to why the 
Liberals chose to break all bridges, and as to which 
of their leaders really forced the decision. 

No one who is not in the inner councils of the 
Liberal party can answer those questions with cer- 
tainty. But, whatever the explanation, the decision 
has a significance extending far beyond its imme- 
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diate effect in precipitating an election. For con- 
sider the position. Liberalism has lived on the 
tradition that it is “the party of progress.” It has 
always insisted that its true affinities were with 
Labor, and has complained often and bitterly at 
Liberals being fought by Labor candidates. Now, 
whatever its private reservations, Liberalism en- 
tered the election as, in fact, though not in name, 
the ally of the Conservatives: promptly one section 
of the press began to urge that there should be a 
formal compact between the two older parties not 
to oppose each other in certain constituencies, in 
order to increase the chance of “ousting the Social- 
ist.” The electors do not draw fine distinctions, 
and, once the election was begun, it was fought not 
on the questions which occasioned the dissolution, 
but the record and policy of the Labor government. 
The public could see that common action by Liber- 
als and Conservatives turned the government out. 
They could see that Labor candidates were attacked 
by Liberals and Tories on the same grounds and de- 
nounced in identical language. The effect must 
inevitably be another nail in the coffin of Liberal- 
ism as an independent party. 

Assuming that the Conservatives do not win 
enough seats to secure a clear majority over 
both the other parties, what will be the position of 
the Liberal party? Having turned the Labor gov- 
ernment out, it could hardly, without covering it- 
self with ridicule, put it in again. Nor is 
it certain that Labor would accept office without 
assurances somewhat more binding than are implicit 
in that quality of the Liberals which leads them to 
be willing to wound, but not, without anxious con- 
sideration, to strike. ‘The alternative which re- 
mains, if the Conservatives win less than fifty seats, 
is for the Liberals to give their support to a Con- 
servative minority. 

From such an arrangement Labor has, in the long 
run, everything to gain. It has always insisted that 
there was as little to be hoped from one of the two 
older parties as the other; it has risen because of the 
decline of Liberalism; and the main obstacle it has 
had to overcome is the traditional attachment to 
Liberalism which still lingers, an inherited charac- 
teristic, in certain parts of the north and midlands. 
If the Liberal party maintains in office a Conserva- 
tive government, a split in the ranks of its parlia- 
mentary representatives will be hardly avoidable, 
and, what is much more important, Liberal electors 
will crowd into the Labor party. 

For Liberalism, in short, this election may well 
be the close of a hundred years of history—“the 
end of an old song.” For Labor it is another step 
towards the straight fight with privilege and re- 
action which has always been its ambition. 

R. H. Tawney. 
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—Jamais esprit ne se montra tout ensemble si 
Lardi et si Pacifique et ne trempa ses dédains de plus 
jedouceur. Il méprisa les hommes avec tendresse. 


N these words, spoken of the Abbé Jérdme Coig- 

nard, Anatole France has described himself. 
hey are to be found in the introduction to the 
Abbé’s Opinions, that book of charmingly destruc- 
ive doubts and tolerances, and if we would know 
something of what Anatole France thought of him- 
self, and of his world, and of himself as spectator of 
hat world, no pages of his are more illuminating. 
Here, more than anywhere else, may be found 
what, since Anatole France would have smiled to 
hear it called his philosophy, we might call the ex- 
pression of his frame of mind; and here are the 
materials from which others will reconstruct the 
system of a man whose system, if any, was the lack 
of it; and the creed of one whose strongest beliefs 
were always doubts. There will be many, of course, 
whose admiration for him excels their understand- 
ing, to forge themselves a weapon of his peaceful 
scepticism, to erect a frail symmetry of order from 
his chosen, solid disorder, to crucify him, after 
death, as a leader of the thought of mankind. They 
will make a philosopher out of him, forgetting that, 
in pretending to blame the Abbé Coignard, Anatole 
France was paying him the highest compliment: 
“Lesprit de systéme lui fit défaut. . .” 

“T] méprisa les hommes avec tendresse”—unless 
we take the whole of what he wrote, this little 
phrase will describe him as well as any. It is true; it 
is far too brief to be all the truth. He did not think 
too well of mankind and he is not the first to have 
had that feeling, but to leave the matter there 
would be inaccurate, unjust. “Du mépris universel 
que lui inspiraient les hommes, il ne s’exceptait 
pas.” He held men to be of slight value, himself 
among them; he did not think them better than 
they were—a great error; he did not think them 
worse—an even greater error, but just themselves, 
pathetically noble, solemn, miserable, happy, trivial, 
ridiculous, and himself no worse, no better. This 
judgment, which can be and has been arrived at by 
the cool exercise of reason, was in Anatole France 
inseparably mixed with amused affection. He de- 
spised them, he was tender toward them—these two 
can be felt separately, but he felt them at once, and 
continually, and so his feeling about men and wo- 
men cannot be given a defining word, nor indeed 
any words which do not fall far short of the books 
he wrote about them. He was affectionate, but not 
too indulgent; merciless, without cruelty; merciful, 
without sentimentalism; an amused, painless execu- 
toner, if need be; a critical, generous creator; let- 
ting fall, as if casually, and without emphasis, un- 
answerable, unforgettable things; sympathetic alike 
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Anatole France 


when his disdain was uppermost or his tenderness. 
And even his sympathy was witty. 

One can imagine him, always so smilingly, so 
reasonably, so diabolically detached, looking at his 
own life and his own work as if they were those of 
another man. Would he not laugh out Icud at the 
baptism of the Penguins, and fall under the spell of 
the beauty, clear and slow-running like a river at 
early morning, of Paphnuce’s journey along the 
Nile, and be infinitely touched and amused by M. 
Bergeret alone with the dog Riquet, and wonder at 
the profound and various and ancient learning so 
richly, so carelessly interwoven in the adventures of 
Jacques Tournebroche, and find charm even in 
longest, slowest pages, and a gentle, limpid excel- 
lence even in the scholarly minutiae of Jeanne 
d’Arc, where he has forgotten, or chosen to forget 
his own principle that “tout montrer est ne rien faire 
voir”? 

Somebody not long ago said that Anatole France 
could not be a great writer because he was so easy 
to understand. Which proved that whoever made 
the remark did not understand him and that, ergo, 
Anatole France is a great writer after all. What he 
says, to be sure, is lucid beyond equal, there is no 
phrase the meaning of which is not clear as purest 
water. But since this limpidity is so often in the ser- 
vice of his doubt, of his gay certainty that the little 
we know is so small a fraction of the universe veiled 
from us, since his well-ruddered, adventurous craft 
skirts, by design, such dark shores of prejudice, 
such vast cliffs of dogma, such continents of igno- 
rance, in what he writes the overtones of everything 
that is not known, not understood, perhaps never to 
be understood, are there to be heard by all who have 
ears. By the luminous pilgrimage of his private 
sun through darkness we can learn what light is, and 
what darkness, and how gay and laughing and un- 
conquerable a light it is beside that darkness. 

Speculations vain and discouraging may tempt us, 
asking what fruit the seeds sown by this tender, 
sceptical, mocking mind may bear in our time. A 
sweetly acid fruit, subtly filled with a celestial dis- 
illusion which may be the food most needed by 
those who, “hot for certainties in this our world,” 
reject it as poison. But there is little use in hoping 
that everyone will love Anatole France, and under- 
stand and wish their hearts—as much one could not 
hope from their minds—to be like his. One’s final 
estimate of him must be purely personal, based on 
affection, on gratitude, on the memory of enchanted 
hours with M. Bergeret, with Riquet, with Paph- 
nuce, Tournebroche and Jéréme Coignard, hours of 
effortless magic, of a rippling stream of contented 
discontent, of infinitely sharp, unmurderous irony, 
of silver prose flowing with candid certainty. . . 

Rosert Litre t. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Why One Woman Supports 
La Follette 


HE reasons for voting for any candidate are 

always difficult enough to formulate. But when 
one is a bird of no particular feather, as I am, shaping 
an answer to the voter’s dilemma becomes a painful 
process of searching around in one’s mind, to find the 
fragments of mental processes lying there, in order to 
set them up and make them look like orderly, self-con- 
scious reasons. Some of this ex post facto reasoning 
even a particular bird may do and no doubt does. But if 
he be a professional “radical,” a Leaguer 4 outrance, a 
“wet” or a “dry”—to say nothing of party Republicans 
and Democrats—he has at least some criteria ready to 
hand around which all his peripheral vagueness may 
sooner or later collect. 

None of these helps have I. And being also a woman, 
I am without a single political habit or tradition, not 
even the pull of historical perspective, to fall back on. 
I know men whose considered judgment tells them to re- 
frain from voting this year because there are no issues 
at stake of sufficient importance. There’s also my friend 
who after giving the matter careful thought has planned 
to go hunting over election day. I know women, to be 
sure, who are loyal working Republicans or Democrats or 
self-styled Progressives. But I am what a woman voter 
may logically be expected to be, from her background 
and training and too-recent education, as shorn of pre- 
election ties as a new-born lamb. 

And yet I have a vote. 

One of the first things which brings me to La Follette 
is that I find I cannot vote for either Coolidge or Davis. 
Because I am a free-will voter, the reasons why are more 
selevant to my final choice than if I had a parti pris. 
What I call “personal” reasons figure rather prominently 
in these—a fact for which I have no apology, holding 
that they form some part of every voter’s response to a 
candidate, legitimately enough, provided they are not 
carried to an extreme. We all know the woman who 
objects to a particular candidate’s face, and I know one 
who thinks no lady could vote for a man named “Al” 
who is known to be a “wet.” 

If anything had been needed to strengthen an instinc- 
tive reluctance to follow Mr. Coolidge, the gradual reve- 
lation which the investigations last spring afforded of 
him would have been enough. For it was then borne 
in upon me slowly that the disclosures aroused no shock 
or surprise or burning moral indignation in the President. 
It was evident that he meant to dissociate himself from 
them as effectively as possible, as he and his spokesman 
did by constant reminders that he was not responsible 
for the appointments of the previous administration and 
by blanket announcement that no evil-doer should go 
unpunished—but that he would act so as to aid the speedy 
fading out of public memory, in pursuance of his policy 
of “getting by” by saying nothing. He was one of the 
first to minimize the scandals and so, instead of sharpen- 
ing the public sense of what constitutes high character in 
public office, actually increased public indifference to it. 
This willingness to stifle moral sensitiveness for ends 


shrewdly calculated in advance filled me with cumulatiy, 
distrust. Unless my interpretation is wrong—and ever 
voter is entitled to his own interpretation of the publi; 
acts of public men—I cannot see how I am to feel any 
other way. As for Mr. Coolidge’s general outlook op 
life, his constant harping on “economy at home anj 
abroad,” and the dreary predominance of the small 
thrifty, New England virtues make me feel, though , 
Puritan off-shoot myself, spiritually alien to the move. 
ment which surrounds and is determined to admire anj 
extol the President. 

Mr. Davis meant nothing to me when nominated byt 
an agreeable public figure with no salient features to at. 
tract or annoy. His speeches have left me in this initial 
apathy. None of his campaign views sound like his own 
warm familiar convictions. Even the indignation with 
which in his acceptance speech he clothed his comments 
on Republican corruption, sounded to me like heat gen- 
erated for the occasion. In the fight which is being 
waged in certain quarters over the question whether or 
not Mr. Davis is a liberal, I find myself heartily with 
the sceptics. Mr. Davis’s psychology seems to me a good 
deal like that of the small boy as Christmas approaches. 
The reasons which my friends give for voting for him— 
that he will “take us into the League,” that he is a gen- 
tleman at last, that he uses such good English, that he 
is a very distinguished lawyer, that they cannot vote for 
La Follette—none of these moves me out of the direction 
into which I am settling with more and more’ ease as 
time progresses. Mr. Davis by his speeches reveals him- 
self a person with a singularly “private” point of view, 
considering his rather many years in public life—a man 
who does not like to do his thinking in terms of the 
many rather than of the few, but would prefer to return 
to the comfortable narrowness of a private life, where 
he may indulge his likes and prejudices without stopping 
to care what anybody thinks. 

In contrast to the stultification of one candidate and 
the unconvincing tepidity of the other, the concreteness 
of Mr. La Follette makes a clear appeal. He stands for 
definite ideas and practical applications of ideas to insti- 
tutions. I may not “like” all of them. Some of them 
I do not understand and if they were explained to me 
would understand only as much as I were told —not 
enough to make my judgment worth anything. But | 
can understand what he has done in Wiscousin, and how. 
And I can grasp the implications behind the fact that 
so many of the legislative proposals presented to Repub- 
lican conventions by La Follette and his followers in 
years past, and rejected by them, have since become law. 

All this definiteness reveals an outlook that I like. 
This candidate has spent his life for causes in which he 
has believed. There is the record for anyone to read. 
Moreover, I believe the impetus behind his life has been 
devotion to causes and not ambition for selfish ends. If 
pressed, I could give reasons for thinking so, but the 
explanation is probably deeper than reasons. I have so 
often seen the same set of facts produce fundamentally 
opposite judgments in men that I have come to believe 
opinion is in the last analysis as inexplicable as instinct. 

I like Mr. La Follette’s “pacificism.” It seems to me, 
2 pacifist myself since the last war, a brave and clear- 
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sighted thing to have protested against our going into 
that war. No one suggests that he was an obstructionist 
after we went in, and not even the militarists suggest 
that it is unpatriotic to protest against war. When then, 
[ should like to ask, is it pertinent to protest against a 
jicular war, if not when a nation is pausing on the 
brink of it? 

It is my interest in the future prospects of peace which 
leads me to think Mr. La Follette has a more funda- 


se mental grasp of international relations than either of the 
ich , (other candidates. Organization and machinery are vital 
nove. to peace, but themselves depend upon a change in the 
» ang (motives which move nations to war. Therefore Mr. La 


Follette’s long fight to curb the exploitation of the smaller 
nations of Latin America gives me hope that his method 
of furthering international codperation will be one I can 
trust. His scepticism of the League does not trouble me 


nitial 
ae because I partly share it. Moreover I do not believe 
with any President can keep the United States out of the 


League if the people preponderatingly want to goin. All 


nents 
Sail candidates, for the matter of that, stand on the Demo- 
Jeing jecratic platform. 


, Is he trying to “undermine the Constitution?” I do 
with |_nct know. But even a layman, or worse still a lay- 
coo J woman, can understand that the Constitution is a matter 
of interpretation, like the Bible. The interpretations 


ches 
m— (are made by nine men, or rather, it may be, by five of 
gen- fp the nine. Therefore what becomes sacrosanct and cannot 
t he 
for 
tia CORRESP 
e as 
1im- What the A. A. U. P. is for 
lew, 
man IR: The review, published under the caption A Professorial 
the Fiasco in the New Republic of May 28, on the report of a 
committee of the American Association of University Professors 
turn on the dismissal of seven professors from the University of 
here Tennessee, rests in some of its essential parts on a serious mis- 
ying conception of the functions of the Association which inadver- 
7 tently has led the New Republic to an erroneous interpretation 
: of the attitude of the committee. 
ane The objects of the Association are stated as follows: “To 
Ness facilitate a more effective codperation among teachers and inves- 
for tigators in universities and colleges and in professional schools of 
sti- similar grade for the promotion of the interests of higher educa- 
sae tion and research, and in general to increase the usefulness and 
, advance the standards and ideals of the profession.” 
me The Association is a professional organization similar to the 
not American Bar Association and the American Medical Association. 
t 1 The function of the Association is to lead the way in raising 
= our colleges and universities to the highest levels of efficiency in 
Ape the diffusion and promotion of knowledge for the intellectual and 
—_ material welfare of mankind. To this end its activities cover a 
ub- vast field, which it has but begun to invade. When the founda- 
in tions of an institution are shaken, as in the case of the University 
Ww, of Tennessee, it is important, as the New Republic insists, to 
k know what it all means. To this end the Association undertakes 
% to establish and publish the facts, with the codperation of the 
he faculty and of the administration. Neither is investigated in a 
ad. prejudicial sense. We have no quarrel with administrations. The 
ren facts should speak for themselves. The New Republic’s terse in- 
If dictment of the policies of the University of Tennessee disproves 


® the charge that the report lacked the information to which the 
the public is entitled. Even if the New Republic had to read be- 
$0 tween the lines, it did not find it difficult to interpret the facts. 
lly A little further reading of the lines of the report, not between 
them, I hope will convince the New Republic that the Association 


does not grant that an institution can avoid its obligations of con- 
ct. siderate treatment to an individual professor by pleading its 
ne, policy of making appointments only from year to year, although 
ar it may have the law on its side. Universities are the nurseries 


of ethics, not of technicalities. 
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thereafter be touched forever and ever is but the opinion 
of one man, who happens to agree with one group of four 
of his brethren rathen than with the other four. After 
I have thought this far, it does not seem so terribly dan- 
gerous to change the Constitution. The cries of “dan- 
gerous radical,” “revolutionary,” “wild man,” which are 
hurled into the air do not frighten me, for I have a com- 
fortable conviction which fortifies me against social- 
economic alarms. It is that revolutions, when they come, 
are produced by masses rather than by individuals, and 
its corollary, that there are enough forces of resistance 
in our world at least, to keep any revolutionary movement 
from going too fast. This may be mere phlegm, or the 
compensating optimism of one who is not a property- 
owner. 

As I look back over this analysis of my voter’s mind, 
I see that what I have said is substantially this: That I 
choose La Follette because he has concreteness, and be- 
cause I feel he is, of the three candidates, the most gen- 
erous-minded and unfettered—if the word weren’t so 
cheap I should say, to be short-handed, the most demo- 
cratic. 

Thin and vague, and yet—I recall to mind some of 
the arguments of my intellectual friends, reasons to 
them apparently conclusive. And I feel less humble. 


Puy.turs Macpona.p. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


ONDENCE 


It is difficult to reconcile the New Republic’s statement that 
the Association is interested not in universities, etc., but in the pro- 
fessorial caste, as defined only by rules of tenure with the fact 
that the Association is constantly investigating problems relating 
to the high mission of institutions of learning, etc., as set forth 
in its constitution and that it has published notable contributions 
in this field. 

The Tennessee report is the report of a committee. It was 
published for the information of the members of the American 
Association of University Professors, and of the public, and will 
be considered by the Association as a whole at the annua! meet- 
ing to be held in December at Washington. 

We welcome criticism and appreciate the interest shown. 

A. O. LEUSCHNER, 
President, American Association of University Professors. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


[We are very glad to be able to give to our readers the fore- 
going reply of the President of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors to our editorial on the Tennessee case; par- 
ticularly so in view of the fact that circumstances in no way con- 
nected with the case prevented the publication last June of any 
correspondence, favorable or unfavorable, relating to that edi- 
torial. The New Republic is well aware of the excellent work 
done by the Association in the past, and has often mentioned it 
with editorial approval. On October 1, 1915, commenting on 
the investigation of the University of Utah, we wrote: “As a 
piece of scholarly investigation and judicial analysis, the report 
is a masterpiece. The work is executed with the utmost impar- 
tiality and reserve, yet the reader is never left in the least doubt 
as to the bearing of the evidence. If the Professors’ As- 
sociation lives up to the promise of this report, we shall have 
proceeded a long way on the road toward a sane and definite reso- 
lution of the problem of academic freedom.” The report on 
the University of Tennessee failed to do so. A comparison of 
the text of that report with the text of our editorial will reveal 
a difference of emphasis which, whatever the information con- 
tained in the report, makes that document a weak description of a 
deplorable condition. It seemed to us important to note that fact, 
the more so because of our approval of the purposes and past per- 
formances of the Association —THE Eprrors. ] 


i THE NEW 
The A. P. in Paris 


IR: Your correspondent from Ithaca, who attacked the Asso- 

ciated Press for a blunder in translation in connection with 
the winner of the Filene Peace Prize, evidently knows little about 
the business of gathering news, or he would be more tolerant; 
and nothing about the personnel of the Associated Press abroad, 
and especially in Paris, or he would not make such a grotesque 
misstatement. 

A hundred and one separate items come daily over the desk 
of the Associated Press correspondent and of other correspondents 
of agencies and individual newspapers in a capital like Paris. It 
would be physically impossible for any man, no matter how clever, 
to supervise personally all the translations and condensations of 
the daily flash news except in items of primary news interest. 
Like every one else in any other business in the world subordi- 
nates have td be depended upon for translation and condensing 
cable news. Those who do this work under high pressure and 
it is remarkable how well they do their work. The blunders are 
few and far between, and it is unfair to impute general ignor- 
ance or carelessness to a great news service because of a blunder 
that any one might make. In fact, one who knows French well 
might easily make it in translating under pressure. 

The statement of your correspondent that “The A. P. recruits 
its purveyors of news among people totally ignorant of the coun- 
try on which they are supposed to be specialists” is false. I have 
had the privilege of knowing A. P. correspondents and their work 
during fifteen years of service in different parts of the world as 
a foreign correspondent. I am especially familiar with the situa- 
tion in Paris. The A. P. correspondents everywhere are trained 
and carefully selected men whose work is beyond praise. In 
Paris the correspondent is Elmer Roberts, who has been constantly 
a on the job in Paris, after service in Berlin and elsewhere in Europe, 
ee a ; for fourteen years, and whose work is regarded by the French 

ri . government and by his colleagues, French and foreign, as un- 
rivalled for its accuracy, its insight, its sense of values, and its 
craftsmanship. 
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HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS. 
Princeton, N. J. 


The Four Great Crimes 


S®: It is to be hoped that the New Republic has no intention 
of joining the conspiracy of silence by failing to comment 
in its usual vigorous fashion upon some of the latest pronounce- 
ments of the candidate it is supporting. May I call your at- 
tention to the enclosed report of a recent speech by Senator La 
Follette at Newark, N. J., and request full editorial explanation 
of the muddle-headedness exhibited in his account of the “four 
great crimes?” 

After all, the New Republic knows something of credit and 
the business cycle, of the relation between national borrowing 
and inflation, of the influence of a fall in the value of money 
on profits, and of the just apportionment of responsibility for 
land speculation in the agricultural states. I seem to recall an 
ingenious and moderately plausible rationalization by the New 
Republic of the Progressive plank referring to credit and the 
Federal Reserve System. The New Republic knows, in short, 
that this account of the “four great crimes” shows the worst sort 
of economic ignorance, equalling and, I believe, possibly sur- 
passing the ignorance on the tariff exhibited by Mr. Coolidge. 

Your attention is likewise called to the enclosed editorial from 
the New York Times of October 8 which discusses the Senator’s 
“gigantic bribes” of perisions, bonus, etc. One sentence at least 
from this editorial should win your unqualified assent: “If any- 
body but a professed idealist had made these proposals, they would 
have been condemned as unblushing and debauching bids for votes.” 
The crusade for the New Republic to lead is one against special 
privilege and class grants to whomsoever offered and not one which 
aims at substituting wholesale lower middle class or proletarian 
favors for the plutocratic variety to which we have been ac- 
customed. 
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CHRISTOPHER ROBERTS. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


[The four great crimes to which Mr. La Follette called at- 
tention in his Newark speech were those of “depreciating the 
price of Liberty bonds and forcing weak holders to sell them at 
a loss, of seeking in 1920 to take advantage of the industrial 
depression to destroy organized labor, of utilizing the same de- 
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pression to increase the monopolistic control of industry, ang 
finally of destroying the prosperity of agriculture, through a com 
spiracy of the banking agencies of the country.” The New Re 
public has repeatedly declared that it does not believe that the 
economic losses and sufferings emphasized by Mr. La Follett 
were caused by a conspiracy of banking or any other Stroup, 
but it does believe that some of this undesirable and undeserved 
suffering would have been avoided if the industrial and finan, al 
policy of the country had been dictated by people who were x 
solicitous of popular economic welfare as they were of their oy, 
private and group interests. 

As to Mr. La Follette’s stand in favor of the bonus, we tak: 
to be a mistake, but it is not an “unblushing and debauching }j; 
for votes.” He has from the beginning sincerely believed thy 
the enlisted men were entitled to some additional compensatic, 
from a government which permitted so many of the men wh) 


did not enlist to reap substantial rewards from the labors, sf 


dangers, the anguish and the sacrifices of their fellow county. 
men.—THE Eptrors. } 


The Vanishing Voter 


IR: Messrs. Schlesinger and Eriksson recently stated in yoy 

columns that the basic influences accounting for the “vy, 
ishing voter” were the lessening differences between the partis 
and the increasing complexity of modern life. Any person wh, 
has watched recent American elections closely will agree that thee 
factors have made important additions to the numbers of th 
non-voters, but that they are “basic influences” or new tendencis 
is another matter. In his first edition of The American Commo. 
wealth, in 1888, Bryce commented upon the sameness of the two 
major American parties. A study of the ratio of active to <li. 
gible voters in the various states at different elections shows tha 
it was not so much a lack of issues as it was a lack of com. 
petition between the two major parties that lead to a falling of 
of the vote. In the “peak” elections of the seventies and eightics, 
the balance between the two major parties was a very even one, 
Some allowance was made by the writers for the apathy of th 
voters in the one-party states in the South, but nothing was said 
about the inertia of the voters in such states as Pennsylvania ani 
Vermont. The development of one party states in the North » 
well as in the South and the overwhelming preponderance of 
power held by the Republicans in some of the elections sine 
1896 are factors that the writers overlooked. In the alarming 
election of 1920 the voters in some of the “doubtful” Northem 
states showed few signs of “vanishing.” In the state of In 
diana, for instance, 75 percent of all the adult citizens voted. [i 
allowance is made for the factor of woman suffrage, the ratio 
of eligible voters that turned out in this state in 1920 would ce- 
tainly meet the objective test of efficient voting set up by th 
authors. 

Some of the “minor” factors enumerated by Messrs. Schlesinge 
and Eriksson were: the complexity of the American election s+ 
tem, the mobility of the population, and the newness of woman 
suffrage. The reader was not allowed to enter the inner cham 
ber where the significance of these factors was evaluated. Th 
lack of proper safeguards to the ballot prior to 1890 may party 
account for the hugeness of the vote that was cast in the sev 
enties and eighties. On the other hand, the burdensomeness of the 
personal registration systems now in operation in some localiti« 
is beyond question an important cause of non-voting. Further. 
more, the class of absentee voters has been increased by the grov- 
ing efficiency of the means of transportation. Regarding th 
failure of many women to exercise the suffrage there can be Lit 
tle doubt. A recent stud} of non-voting in Chicago undertakes 
by Professor Merriam and myself shows something about th 
quantitative importance of these factors. An analysis of th 
reasons for not voting given by six thousand non-voters inter 
viewed revealed the fact that physical difficulties, administratt 
obstacles, and disbelief in woman’s voting accounted for one-half 
of the abstentions. 

The purpose of this letter is not to minimize the importance 
of the problem discussed in your columns, but rather to pot 
out another line of attack. Devices of a mechanical natur 
would effect but would not completely alter the present sitve 
tion. A system of education is needed in the social sciences whict 
will enable the great mass of the electorate to depend more up0! 
judgment and less upon tradition in making up their clectio 


day choices. 
Harotp F. Gosnell. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“ff With Benefit of Fiction 
New 
tha HM The Philosophy of “As If,” by Hans Vaihinger, trans- 
Follew mated by C. K. Ogden. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
5'0un, BP ompany. $7.50. 
lesen 
wall RUTH, we have been told again and again by 


the philosophers, is the object of all thinking. 
But is it? Thinking is part of living. It would be 
range indeed if the object and the reward of thinking 
vere at odds with the necessities of life. A broader defin- 
ion must take account of the contribution of thinking 
» living: the object of thinking is to facilitate living. 
This does not mean that whatever does so is true; but 
may mean that any thinking which safeguards or en- 
ances life is successful thinking, to which questions of 
ruth are quite subordinate. 

Indeed, that is precisely the contention of this book. 
aihinger’s idea, at bottom as simple as it is startling, 
s that many of the most prominent and fundamental 
onceptions of human thought are consciously false. As 
onceptions they have a meaning and a value; but the 
ings they represent do not exist. Nobody supposes that 
ey exist. They are deliberate fabrications which men 
mploy to facilitate their other dealings with actual real- 
Vaihinger does not mean hypotheses. Neither does 
¢ mean myths. He means acknowledged falsehood. 
Vhen he insists that far off, divine events are fictions in 
e minds of thinking people he intends to say not that 
ey are guesses at what may be true, nor that they are 
egends of dubious though perhaps convincing authen- 
icity, but that they are not true at all even in the minds 
at hold them. ‘They are consciously imaginative con- 
structs in a region of speculation that is known to be 
beyond the power of the intellect to establish any sort 
of truth. The hypothesis is a picture, formulated upon 
scanty data, perhaps, by constructive imagination, yet 
intended as the closest approximation of actuality that 
is possible under the circumstances. If it proves out, it 
will take its place among the “facts” as a true picture 
of genuine reality. A myth is a traditional account of 
singe certain events no longer subject to verification. But here 
" * B@again its character is determined by the fact that some 
re: people take it to be factually true. Fiction, the “als ob,” 


cham 
The B's quite different. It is not a guess at the unknown. 
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partly Mi The thinker who employs it has no expectation of bring- 
‘te ing it to verification. On the contrary, he intends it as 
Jie 2 artifice, an intellectual scaffolding that will never 
the fMgSolidify into masonry however invaluable it may be in 
row Mall the building operations that go on in its vicinity. 
- The fictions which Vaihinger is aiming at are, of 
sakes MCOUTSe, the sublime make-believes of religion and philo- 
the MSophy. Those matters of faith, about which human 


the thinking has always turned as upon an axis, are myths 
: in the minds of many people. For some they may even 
half Me’™ to be hypotheses. But their most persistent defini- 

tion has been in terms of faith. Now faith, the belief in 


anc JB things “which you know ain’t so,” is precisely the artifice 
of “als ob.” It is not a picture of the actual; it is a 
L 


representation of the necessary. Logically, this discrim- 
hich fEMation is very simple. Any irrational number illustrates 
spot MM it perfectly. Thus a moment’s reflection will reveal to 
anyone that the number zero (let alone infinity, or the 
Square root of minus one) is a different sort of figure 
from three or quintillian. Those numbers can be 
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reached by counting physical objects. Not so zero; it ap- 
pears only through calculation, and there as an artificial 
entity, like the body of a corporation. For that purpose 
its meaning is clear; yet as a designation applying to actual 
objects it must always remain hopelessly absurd. “The 
milkmaid whistled as she milked her zero cows!” The 
very absence from the language of the ordinal correspond- 
ing to zero (as, third, second, first, “zeroth’’) shows that 
our habits, more discriminating than intelligence, have 
recognized it as a mathematical “as if.” 

This may seem, for an instant, an undignified inter- 
pretation of the highest attainments of the human spirit. 
But the theory of fiction is as serious as the conceptions 
with which it deals, and those are, primarily, the “ulti- 
mate realities” which mark the furthest excursions of the 
mind into the region beyond the finite world of material 
events. The dogmas of the faithful are many and vari- 
ous. Throughout all the flux of human civilization a 
constant succession of Ultimates has moved unbroken, 
each claiming to be the final truth and none substantiating 
the claim except by the internal evidence each, presum- 
ably, contains of its own superior reasonableness or 
authenticity. To this panorama of ultimate realities Vai- 
hinger would apply the philosophy of “als ob” like a 
chemical resolvent. The reaction is immediate. Any 
theory of metaphysical (or theological) ultimates proves 
out at once as a “fictional construct.” Among the unen- 
lightened matters of faith may become confused with 
matters cf fact. Vaihinger calls particular attention to 
the historical metamorphosis that overtakes any philosophy 
when it beccmes widely diffused. Beginning as an intel- 
lectual artifice of the enlightened it gradually becomes a 
legend among illiterates. To the poet the gods are an 
aid to poesy; to the vulgar they are matters of fact just 
beyond the reach of immediate verification but no differ- 
ent in essence from any clod. 

The theory of the “as if” is exciting enough in itself, 
But its close resemblance to certain other notions that have 
been reshaping contemporary thought makes it doubly 
interesting. ‘This connection between fiction and mythol- 
ogy suggests one affinity. Another one is the uncon- 
scious make-believe that psycho-analysis has revealed. 
The conscious fiction which Vaihinger proposes looks like 
a new member of a familiar family. 


Indeed, we are not wholly unacquainted with it in its 
own proper garb. The “als ob” is a special case of 
a general logical theory better known in the United States 
than in Germany, the “instrumental logic” of the prag- 
matists. Vaihinger has worked out a special interpretation 
of the more than rational constructions in which philos- 
ophy and theology abound; pragmatism has developed a 
complete account of the thinking process and a general 
conception of truth in which the “als ob” takes its place. 
Says Vaihinger, conscious fiction is not factually true, 
though it is valuable and significant in human life. Says 
pragmatism, no truth is true except in relation to the part 
is plays in human life. Vaihinger has made a most pene- 
trating discrimination between factual truth and, to sup- 
ply a term, inspirational truth. James and Dewey have 
exhibited truth not in two colors but in all the shades 
of the spectrum. The value of Vaihinger’s work lies in 
its significance as supplementary to these other studies in 
the fictions by which men live. Its chief deficiency is 
that it has not recognized relationship. 


C. E. Ayres. 
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A Story Teller’s Story 


A Story Teller’s Story, by Sherwood Anderson. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch and Company. $3.00. 


M R. Anderson’s story of himself is not a con- 
ventional autobiography, plodding from weary 
day to weary day with chronological precision and com- 
pleteness. It bears the same relation to organized narra- 
tive that a post impressionistic picture bears to a landscape 
painting. It is all cubes and planes, thrown together 
somehow to catch the light. The attentive reader makes 
out that Sherwood Anderson was born in Ohio, where his 
father at first kept a harness shop and was afterwards an 
itinerant sign painter and lecturer with a great aptitude 
for the long bow. Sherwood left home early and spent 
many years learning life, sporting life at race tracks, 
farming life in field work, industrial life in a bicycle 
factory, military life in the Spanish War, business life 
as an advertising copy writer, before he came to live his 
real career as an artist, a teller of tales. In these years 
he supplemented his own experience by vast areas of con- 
versation, in which he gathered the reports of life by 
others, his father, Judge Turner, Alonzo Berners, and 
later the New York critics Alfred Stieglitz, Paul Rosen- 
feld and Stark Young. When he had a run of luck in 
gambling or had saved a little money out of his wages 
he took a few weeks or months off to haunt libraries and 
spend days lying on his bed reading, rising at evening to 
walk miles through sections of the city inhabited by 
Negroes, Jews, Greeks, Armenians, Italians, Germans or 
Poles. His pages thus offer a profusion of tramping, 
fighting, talking, toiling, seeing, reading and thinking; 
but it is all life, the very stuff of which human exis- 
tence is, felt wi.h extraordinary sensitiveness and rendered 
with no less extraordinary verve and color. The record 
gains in vividness and reality, as do many of Mr. Ander- 
son’s stories, by the fact that he does not impose a pat- 
tern, even a simple chronological order, on his material, 
but lets that material possess him in retrospect and tell 
itself in a form which is inherent in its substance and 
grows with its unfolding. The book is less notable as an 
account of physical than of mental activity. The life 
stuff passes directly into consciousness and becomes, in a 
real sense, experience. One of the books which im- 
pressed Sherwood Anderson is The Education of Henry 
Adams. He might have called his own story The Edu- 
cation of Sherwood Anderson; and the book mignt be 
offered as a sort of compendium of the curriculum of life 
as opposed to that of the schools. 

Mr. Anderson’s education was directed, at first instinc- 
tively, later with more and more intelligence, to the 
making of an American artist. This is the chief distinc- 
tion of his story, that which gives to it its highest value. 
The stages of his advance are clear enough. He had 
first the example of his father, whose true vocation was 
as teller of tales. He became more and more aware of 
the opposition in America of the last decade of the nine- 
teenth centurv, between mere material striving and the 
spirit which includes success and failure and all of life 
in its comprehension and sympathy. “Aha,” he cries, 
“you Stephenson, Franklin, Fulton, Bell, Edison—you 
heroes of my Industrial Age, you men who have been 
the gods of the men of my day—is your day over so 
soon? In the end, I am telling myself, all of your tri- 
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umphs come to the dull and meaningless absurdity, of gy 
a clothes-pin factory.” He realized the sterility of th 
divorce between the formal culture of America, perso. 
ally directed from New England, and the immense cy. 
tural inheritance of the country through its absorption of 
a hundred racial strains. “In my own time,” he write. 
I was to see the grip of the old New England, th. 
Puritanic culture, begin to loosen. The physic 
coming of the Celts, Latins, Slavs, men of the Fy 
East, the blood of the dreaming nations of the world 
gradually flowing thicker and thicker in the body of 
the American, and the shrewd shopkeeping money. 
saving blood of the northern men getting thinner 
and thinner . . . I have never for a moment sub. 
scribed to the philosophy of life as set forth by th 
Saturday Evening Post, the Atlantic Monthly, Yale, 
“Upward and Onward,” “The White Man’s Bur. 
den,” etc. There was always within me a notion 
of another aspect of life—at least faintly felt 
life that dreamed a little of more colorful and gaudy 
things—cruelty and tragedy creeping in the night, 
laughter, splashing sunlight, the pomp and splendor 
of the old tyrants, the simple devotion of oli 
devotees. 
Thus inspired Sherwood Anderson one day walked out of 
his factory, through which he was in a fair way to join 
the ranks of the successful go-getters, Rotarians, and 
members of the Council of National Defence, and 
though compelled for a time to support his family by 
writing advertisements, selling to his fellow men things 
they didn’t want, he had his feet firmly set in the ways 
of literature. 

Sherwood Anderson does not give the history of his 
successive books, Windy McPherson’s Son, Marching 
Men, Winesburg Ohio, Poor White, The Triumph of the 
Egg, Many Marriages, Horses and Men. To him they 
are all parts of one endeavor, to reveal the world in 
which he found himself, and the lives of his fellow be- 
ings. Mr. Anderson is usually counted as a realist, and 
this in one sense he is. He has an amazing faculty of 
perception and feeling in the presence of phenomena and 
they stir him to ardent imaginative experience. This is 
the greatest of his gifts, his power of extending by imag- 
ination the fragments of life which come to him in such 
affluence and fraught with such meaning. As a child 
he felt the opposition between life and his own fancies; 
he writes of trying to bring these fancies more closely into 
the world of the actual. “Later,” he says, “I worked for 
many years as a laborer in many places, and gradually 
as I stood all day beside a lathe in. some factory . . .! 
began to look at other men and to wonder what absurd 
fancies went on in secret within them.” This is clearly 
a romantic extension of realism; one cannot fail to b& 
reminded of Stevenson’s plea for the reality of the inner 
life of men “who do not live by bread alone, but by somt 
cherished and perhaps fantastic pleasure; who are meat 
salesmen to the external eye and possibly to themselves 
are Shakespeares, Napoleons or Beethovens.” 


An example of the power of even trivial and humble § 


circumstance to stir him to creative activity Mr. Ander- 
son gives with an eloquence which Wordsworth might 
have used in depicting the influence of nature or Ruskin 
that of the pre-Raphaelite painters. He was looking out 
of his window one day upon a neighbor’s garden, whert 
a man was picking potato bugs off the vines, and his wift 
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All Those Who Believe In «Amurrican” 
Histories For «Amurricans” 


All those who believe that school children 
should be taught chauvinistic history exaggerat- 
ing the country’s virtues and prowess, and soft- 
pedalling its faults— 


* * * 


Will not like Albert Guérard’s “The New 
History: H. G. Wells and Voltaire” in the 


November number of Scribner’s Magaizne. 


* * * 


History “had been long enough a machine of 
war against all forms of radicalism” when 
Wells, van Loon, Robinson, and the others 
began work, he says. 


* ~ 7K 


Dr. Guérard is French in origin but has been 
in this country for mere than a decade, has 
taught in Texas, and is now on the faculty of 
the University of California, Southern Branch. 


* * * 


He says: “Would to God that instead of 
treading in the foot prints of Barbarossa, Jagel- 
lon, or Louis XIV, Europe would study its his- 
tory in terms of the coming United States.” 


* * * 


But he spares no words concerning certain 
schools of history, especially that which claims 
to record “things as they actu!ly happen.” 


* * * 


Reaction, Romanticism, and the Historical 
Spirit, often went hand in hand in the nine- 
teenth century, he points out. 


* * * 


But before the nineteenth century there was 
Voltaire. And after the nineteenth century, 
the voice of Voltaire is still heard. 


* * * 


Dr. Guérard proceeds to reconstruct the fig- 
ure of the master, which has faded from the 
popular mind leaving only his mocking grin 





behind; and to point out his connection with the 
“new history.” 


* * * 


It is a witty and sincere article written from 
a liberal point of view by the man who punc- 
tured the Napoleon myth with “Reflections on 
the Napoleonic Legend.” 


* * * 


It is in this number of Scribner’s Magazine, 
too, that Ramsay Traquair dips into the future 
and sees “The Coming Commonwealth of the 
Pacific.” 


* * * 


Discussing America’s share, Mr. Traquair 
points to our three civilizations and poses the 
question of whether the Pacific can be greatly 
influenced by San Francisco or Vancouver, or 
even from the Philippines. 


* * * 


The yellow races would be able to chase out 
missionaries who are trying to Americanize 
China, if they should win a war blundered into 
by America. The United States could win 
nothing, he says. This is only one of his ideas 
on the interesting subject of the growing Pacific 
civilization. 

* a * 


Whether the Atlantic and Pacific common- 
wealths can exist side by side is one of the ques- 
tions of the world tomorrow. 


* * * 


These are the two leading features of the 
November number of Scribner’s Magazine. 


* * * 


And if you have time for a smile or two, 
read “Kids and Campaigns,” by Walter L. 
Whittlesey, and “Temperance Novels,” by 
Edmund Lester Pearson. 


* * * 


The “Amurricans” will not like us this 
month. But we believe there are intelligent 
Americans who will. 
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was scolding him for having forgotten to bring some 
sugar. “I was unconscious,” he writes, “of a dinner being 
put on a table downstairs in my house, unconscious of any 
need of food I would ever feel again, unconscious of the 
regime of my household, of the affairs of my factory. 
A man and a woman in a garden had become the centre 
of a universe about which it seemed to me I might feel 
in joy and wonder forever.” ‘This rapture in the face 
of the teeming reality of the world is the source of that 
strange almost untanny excitement which we feel in Mr. 
Anderson’s most noteworthy stories—for example in The 
Door of the Trap and I Want to Know Why in The 
Triumph of the Egg; Milk Bottles and An Ohio Pagan 
in Horses and Men. His absorption in reality passes over 
into mysticism. As The Man in the Brown Coat in the 
former volume says: “I'll tell you what—sometimes the 
whole life of this world floats in a human face in my 
mind. ‘The unconscious face of this world stops and 
stands still before me.” It is this life of the imagination, 
his own and that of his fellows, that Mr. Anderson knows 
is really important; the actual world is a gateway to it. 
To reveal the creatures of his imagination as it works 
on life is the purpose of Mr. Anderson’s art. 
There are so many people in that land of whom 
I should like to tell you. I should like to take you 
with me through the gate into the land, let you 
wander there with me. There are people there with 
whom I should like you to talk. There is the old 
woman accompanied by the gigantic dogs who died 
alone in a wood on a winter day, the stout man with 
the gray eyes and with the pack on his back, who 
stands talking to the beautiful woman as she sits in 
her carriage, the little dark woman with the boyish 
husband who lives in a small frame house by a 
dusty road far out, in the country. 
Such stories as these are wandering among the reali« 
ties about him, naked, waiting to be clothed, while he sits, 
to use his own figure, like a tailor fashioning garments 
for them. The characters are the children of his own 
body, Wing Biddlebaum, Hugh McVey, Elizabeth Wil- 
lard, Kate Swift, Jesse Bentley. “They had lived within 
me, and I had given a kind of life to them. ‘They had 
lived for a passing moment any way in the consciousness 
of others beside myself.” And through this creative ef- 
fort Mr. Anderson thinks of himself and of every artist, 
as in the great tradition of refashioning the world of 
crude material to meaning and beauty. As he sits look- 
ing at the wonder of the Cathedral of Chartres, he re- 
flects: “Always wood for carvers to carve, always little 
flashing things to stir the souls of painters, always the 
tangle of human lives for the tale-tellers to mull over, 
dream over.” In telling of his entrance into this tradi- 
tion and this possession, Mr. Anderson has written a story 
of spiritual adventure, a fascinating and moving revela- 
tion of the artist’s mind. 
RoBert Morss Lovertr. 


The Iron Chancellor 


Bismarck and German Unity, by Munroe Smith, New 
York, Columbia University Press. 


WENTY six years ago Professor Munroe Smith 
published in the Nation a biography of Bismarck 
which was worthy to serve as a model for subsequent poli- 
tical biographers in America. It was brief, clear and 
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adequate. In its justice and its sense of true proportiog 
it was like a steel engraving done by a master of the oj 
school. Many huge books on Bismarck have appear 
since, but Munroe Smith’s book remains the classic biog 





raphy. 
Much new material on Bismarck and his policy hm! VC 
come to light since 1898, and has been studied and po q 


dered over by Munroe Smith. Some of it was works 
into the 1910 edition of his book; more of it was used TE 
a brilliant article on Military Strategy versus Diplomay q 
published during the war. It has now been drawn upg 
in a thorough revision of the original work on Bismarg | 
But with all the new material the picture remains esse, TE 
tially the same. It is just as classical in its restraint and Th 
lucidity. Munroe Smith stands almost alone in his pow 
to resist the temptation of writing a big book instead of 
little book of great distinction. 

When the war broke out there was a natural tendeng 
in the Allied countries and in America to impute ty TI 
German policy of aggressive militarism to the Bismarc 
ian tradition. That was clearly an error. Bismarck 
whole ambition was to achieve German unity, to crea 
a satisfied nation, above the need of territorial aggrandiz 
ment, free to develop its internal resources and win fi TI 
itself an increasingly powerful place in the family of q 
nations. Bismarck sinned against his principles in « 
nexing Alsace-Lorraine and Danish Sleswig and he knes 
it. He was avologetic about these acts of violence, anj 
certainly did not regard them as precedents for furthe 
aggressions upon neighboring states. He’ foresaw cleari 
that an aggressive territorial policy would induce powerful 
coalitions which might jeopardize his great work of Ger 
man unification. Some of his comments on the dange 
lurking in the policy of Wilhelm III read startlingly lik 
prophecy, in the light of later events. 

Bismarck is not a sympatheic figure, but neverthele 
one of the most interesting in the history of statecraft 
Like the lesser German statesmen who brought their F 
therland to disaster, Bismarck was distinguished by 
candor which was often brutal. But Bismarck could 




















ter afford to be candid. He knew his problem as hifi] For 
successors did not. He was able to weigh the relatit m 


forces that might be brought into coalition against Ger 
many, and what was even more important, he knew th 
value of such imponderables as the good opinion of th 
world. In her present distress Germany is bitterly ia 
need of a statesman of such qualities as Bismarck po 
sessed: patriotism and force of character, but above all 
else, intelligence and sureness of judgment as to wher 
action may prosper and when it is wisest to wait. 


ALVIN JoHNsoN. ell, 








sind as Not 
Contributors 
Max FarRanpD, a professor of history at Yale University, 
is a contributor to the American Historical Review and 0 
other publications, and the author of Fathers of the T 
Constitution, etc. T 
STANLEY HIGH is a newspaper correspondent, the author of Si 
China’s Place in the Sun, and The Revolt of Youth. T 
He has just returned from Europe, where he has been 
making a study of liberal movements. 
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worke Attempts to set forth for singing pupils the general facts 
"ae “| THE SCOPE OF MUSIC 
momacy By Percy C. Buck $2.00 
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IS essen THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PARSON: 
Lint anf | The Reverend James Woodforde 
i oil Edued by John Beresford Net $4.20 
~~ The diary of which this is a part, gives an intimate picture 
ad of of village life in the eo century with references to the 
by of Independence and mention of many Norfolk and Somer- 
families the descendants of which are still 
endeng S this country. An exceptionally interesting 
ute ul] THE CLAVERINGS 
smarch By Anthony Trollope Cloth, net 80c 
a his —. Mr. Street thinks, “are his com- 
Marck = ye or shrewder than here.” This novel is one of 
exceptional value, because its range is so extensive as a 
» creat document illustrating the habits and manners and speech of 
andizs the period. The World's Classics, No. 252. 
vin { THE POLITICAL NOVEL 
aily di Its Development in England and in America. 
~ By Morris Edmund Speare Net $2.25 
In an A fresh and vital interpretation of English prose fiction of 
e kne the nineteenth —< and after. Among the authors treated 
' eredith, George Eliot, Mrs. Humphrey Ward; 
re, and H. HG. Walls, D Disraeli, Anthony Trollope and Winston Churchill. 
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Just Published! 
THE STENOGRAPHIC AD VERBATIM REPORT OF 


The DEBATE of the Century! 


thelsiT crerence Judge A. J. 

<if| DARROW «™ TALLEY 

ir Fi Famous Chicago Lawyer N. Y. Court of General Sessions 
NEGATIVE AFFIRMATIVE 


by a SUBJECT: c d 

id be Is CAPITAL PUNISHMENT a Wise Public Policy? 
. Introduction by LOUIS MARSHALL 

as pis Foreword by LEWIS E. LAWES, Warden of Sing Sing Prison 

lative Held in New York on Oct. 26, 1924, before an audience of 3,500. 

lative Illustrated with portraite of the de*arers. Price $1.00 postpaid 
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The DEBATE of the Season!_____. 


SHOULD LITERATURE BE CENSORED? 
JOHN S.SUMNER versus ERNEST BOYD 


Secretary, New York Society Noted International 
for suppression of Vice Author and Critic 
Chairman: CLIFFORD SMYTH, Editor, Internationa! Book Review 
Temp. Chairman: JOHN FARRAR, Editor, The Bookman 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER &, 1924, AT 8:30 P. M. 
TOWN HALL, 121 West 43rd Street 
Tickets $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, $3.90 (war tax Inc.) 
On sale at Box Office, Brentano’s, Macy and 
Wanamaker Book Depts. and at the offices of or 
by mail from 
THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
500 Fifth Ave., New York (Tel. Longacre 4447) 


N. B.—Out-of-towners desiring a printed stenographic report ef 
this debate should send us their names. 























DEBATE on PROHIBITION! 


Clarence Rev. John Haynes 


DARROW eccrsus HOLMES 


(Against) (For) 
Chairman, Hon. Royal 8. Copeland 


Sunday, December 14, 3 P.M. 


Manhattan Opera House, 34th St.. W. of 8th Ave. 
Tickets $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75—Box Seat $5.30 
On sale at the office of or direct by mail from 
THE ag oe PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. (Longacre 10434-4447) 
N. B.—Onut of Sk desising a printed stenographic report 
of this debate should send us their names. 

















Hundreds Stand in Line in Philadelphia to Buy THE SUN- 
DAY TRANSCRIPT. This Is Not True as to Any Other 
Publication on Earth. Never Seiic'te¢ an Advertisement in 
Seventy-five Years. Six di?» 1' copes for Twenty-five 
cents. Sunday Transcript, P iohia, Pa. 
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The World As It Is 


A well-informed state of mind on the world’s affairs 
is no more than a matter of half an hour’s reading. 


The source of information must, however, be reli- 
able; news presented must be facts not fiction; edi- 
torial opinion must be reasoned judgment not insinu- 
ating propaganda. 


Che Manchester Guardian 


WEEKLY 


presents in compact form all the important news of 
the world without suppression or distortion of facts. 


During more than a hundred years The Manchester 
Guardian has earned a unique reputation among the 
world’s journals for its frank and unbiased editorial 
opinion, no less than for the accuracy of its news. 


Today, in more than sixty countries, readers find 
that given a half-hour of time each week The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly keeps their knowledge of 
the world’s affairs in repair and enables them to main- 
tain an intelligent outlook on all vital matters. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW —— 


GUARDIAN NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
222 West 42nd Street, New York City. 





I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to The 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to me 
direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the cur- 


rent issue. 
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Theatre Guild 
Library 


R. U. RB. 
Fata Morgana 
Man & the Masses 
The Adding Machine 


at bookstores 
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THE 
PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


At Cooper Union 
8th Street and Astor Place 


SEASON 1924-1925 


LECTURES in the Great Hall, Cooper 
Union, Sunday, Tuesday and Friday 
evenings. 

OPENING LECTURE, FRIDAY 
EVENING, NOVEMBER 7, BY 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN. 

Subject, “The Great Mass Move- 
ments of History—A Psychological 


Study.” 

Sunday evenin November 9, Dr. 
Kirsopp Lake, “The History of the 
Creeds.” 

Tuesday evening, November 11, 
Rev. J. Vint Laughiand, “The Rise to 
Power of the British Labor Party.” 


OPEN FORUM DISCUSSION 





Eight o’Clock Admission Free 

















Columbia Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law 


AN IMPORTANT NEW 
BOOK 
The Pan-German League 1890-1914 
By Mildred S. Wertheimer, Ph.D. 
Price, paper, $2.75; cloth, $3.50 
An accurate and informing study 


of the most significant jingo 
organization in Germany. 


Also a Second Impression of 
American Apprenticeship and 
Industrial Education 
By Paul H. Douglas, Ph.D. 
Price, paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.25 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


INGERSOLL’S 


Greatest Thoughts in 1 Vol- 
ume for only one dollar 


This new volume contains 
the greatest thoughts of 
the Great Ingersoll. It has over 400 
pages and is beautifully bound in cloth 
and boards. puens the numerous se- 
lections are the following: 


The Liberty of Man, Woman and 
Child, What Infidels Have Done, 
The Creed of Science, At a Child's 
Grave, The Jews, Art and Morality, 
The Theological Christ, Speech Nom- 
inating Blaine, The Children of the 
Stage, and other selections of the 
celebrated Orator. Don’t miss this op- 
portunity to get the only authorized 
edition of the choicest selections of 
Ingersoll’s writings, published in one 
volume. Order your copy today. Pay 
Postman only $1.00 plus postage. 


FREE with each book we will send 
a copy of the affidavit 
executed by Mrs. Robert G. Ingersoll 
concerning Colonel Ingersoll’s death. 


This is a very important historical 
document. 


Eugenics Pub. Co., 1658 B’way, N. Y. C. 

























A GATEWAY TO GOOD WILL 


A collection of poems, stories and 
peasants for the vse of those who 
esire to promote , among the 
next generation. pages, 50 cents. 
Friends’ Peace Committee, 

304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SCHOOL MAN — Ph. D. IN 
EDUCATION 
WANTS POSITION 


Has reputation as writer in edu- 
cational magazines. 

Has nine years’ experience, in- 
cluding principalship. 


“PROFESSOR” 


Box 37, Essex Fells, N. J. 








LECTURE 


A Psychoanalytic Interpretation 
of the Sexual Impulse. 
given by 
S. M. GRUNBERG 
Sunday, Nov. 2—4 o’Clock 








The University Preparatory | 
hool | 
| 


Fifth Ave., at 115th St. 
Admission 25¢ 


























F. M. HOLLY 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Rates and full information sent upon 
application. 





preruel Angra 


Laurance Stallings 





% ARTHUR HOPKINS 


PRICE 


"REAL and RINGING and FIERCELY GOOD-HIMORED” 
— Robert Littell New keoublic 
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This famous 
book now 


FREE 


« gUST what I have always wanted? 
J thousands say of this wonderfi 
book—The Daily Reading Guide 
Here is the famous new reading plan 
by which you can quickly and easily 
become familiar with the essential lit. 
erature of the world. The Daily Read. 
ing Guide tells you exactly what tp 
read on every day of the year. 


Nine eminent educators and men of letters have om 
ated this fascinating plan. From the great literatw 
of all time they have selected just those clemey 
which every cultivated person should know, and the 
have arranged a systematic program of reading tt 
requires but twenty minutes a cay. By followig 
this simple plan you obtain a broad grasp of th 
work of the world’s most eminent writers, past ai 
present. You acquire the knowledge and the culty 
that stamp you as a well-read person. 


Limited Number of Copies FREE 


In order to extend the benefits of this new plan ¢ 
worthwhile reading, the publishers of The Da‘ly Reai- 
ing Guide now offer a limited number of copies fr 
Simply mail the coupon, enclosing only 25c to h® 
cover handling and mailing costs, and you will 
celva your copy of this famous book, handsome 
bound in blue cloth and containing 192 pages. & 
addition to the complete schedule of reading for evq 
day of the year there are illuminating article § 
eminent men of letters. Mail the coupon today, & 
this free distribution is limited. Address: 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. Y 1061! 
Garden City, New York 


Nelson Doubleday, tnc., Dept. Y (061i 

Garden City, New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of The Das 
Reading Guide, 192 pages bound in cloth, contain 
the complete new plan for reading the essential liter 
ture of the world in only twenty minutes a day. ! 
enclose 25c (currency or stamps) to help cover he 


dling and shipping charges. There are to te @ 
further payments of any kind. 

WEGMRO ccccccccccccssccccscccccccescoccoces 
BBGTOED cccccccccceccccccccccccccccecess 

Gin edegdéckceusenesaussecastes State 








PUBLICATION WORK 
Woman college graduate, ex- 
perience in publication, research 
and social welfare, wishes pos! 
tion in publication or profes- 
sional office. Revision of Mss., 
arrangement of copy for press, 
proofreading, touch typist, 
knowledge steno., filing, catalog- 
ing. Executive ability. New 
| Republic, Box 293. 
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The 
Labor Spy 


SIDNEY HOWARD 
With the collaboration of 
ROBERT DUNN 


A PART of this work was published 
serially in The New Republic three 
years . ~ and was widely recognized 
as an important contribution to the 
study of the relations of capital and 
labor. Messrs. Howard and Dunn bave 
continued their researches in this field 
and the present volume is the result of 
intensive study over a riod of three 
years. It ts a thorough and compre- 
bensive survey of industrial oe 
and carries a direct challenge to e 
vast system of bad will, provocative 
corruption and violence which hereto- 
fore has poisoned the codperative ef- 
forts of capital and labor. This work 
ig the only comprehensive and authori- 
tative study that has been made in this 
field and as such showld command the 
attention of gvetyene desirous of un- 
derstanding the American labor move- 
ment. 


The Story of 


Teapot Dome 


M. E. RAVAGE 


Author of An American in the Making, 
The Malady of Europe. 


1% all the history of modern govern- 
ment, there appears no act of official 
coesqgtion ual to the scandal of Tea- 
me. In spite of all its airing 
owever, the sinister implications of 
the facts uncovered have never been 
sufficiently comprehended. Mr, Ravage 
bas written the sordid story of this 
gigantic betrayal of the people's Iinter- 
ests. He traces the history of the oil 
reserves, following the devious trail 
of bribery and corruption travelled 
by Messrs. Fall Denby, Sinclair. 
—— et al. The background and 
an ents of these central figures in 
this colossal conspiracy is described in 
detail] with a vividness and deftness of 
characterization that is penetrating 
and devastating. This is the only com- 
lete and connected account that has 
written of the oll seandal. Mr. 
Ravage has picked  * the loose ends 
of tosthpeny before e Senate Com- 
mittee and brought them together into 
a connected and truthfal story of what 
actually happened, free from partisan 
bias and propaganda. We venture to 
— that this work will long remain 
authoritative story of the Teapot 
Dome Scandal and the part played in 
it by the leading characters, 


Social 


Discovery 


E. C. LINDEMAN 
With an introduction by 
HERBERT CROLY 


i this original as well as profound 

contribution to the social sciences, Mr. 
Lindeman undertakes to prform for 
the social sciences a task auvalagous to 
that which Francis Bacon proposed to 

rform for the physical sciences in his 

ovum Grganum. He attempts to clear 
away some of the mythology and as- 
ology which interferes with the ability 
of educated buman beings to consider 
what the behavior of man in society 
Teally amounts to. He has indicated a 
method which will help to penetrate a 
land which has proved deceptive to 
Many previous travellers. The result is 
not only a trustworthy but an exciting 
Study of the behavior of man in society. 








- Dollar Books 


EARLY everybody is familiar with the paper bound 
books which are sold in Europe so cheaply that everyone 
buys. New books over there are first published in “paper 
backs” and rarely cost more than $1.00—generally much less. 
This accounts in a large measure for the fact that many more 
books are bought and read in France, Italy and Germany than 
in this country where the standard price is $2.00 or more. 
Considering that this country has a much greater literate popu- 
lation than any of the countries of Europe, it is apparent that 
our high cost of books has a great deal to do with limiting their 
sales. 


The Republic Publishing Company is undertaking the ex- 
periment of determining whether good books in paper . vere 
will go in this country. It is publishing new and worth-while 
books to sell for $1.00 a volume. Typographically they are 
equal in every respect to the books that originally sell for 
$2.00 or more. The best paper, printing and craftsmanship is 
going into their manufacture. The paper covers have been 
carefully selected for their wearing quality and appearance. 
The books so far published are listed in the column to the left. 


Anyone of the titles described on this page may be had in 
combination with a six months’ subscription to The New Repub- 
lic for $3.00. Or for $4.50 we will send you the three books 
listed here with The New Republic for six months. If you 
are for the “lower cost of books” won’t you contribute to the 
success of the experiment by accepting this offer and in addi- 
tion receive issues of The New Republic for the next 26 weeks? 


The New 
REPUBLIC 
421 West 21 € Street 
NewYork City 








For the enclosed $.... please send me the New Republic for six months 
(26 weeks) and a copy of each of the following books: 


O The Story of Teapot Dome. hid .bda kaekobedadaddeess cess 
(| The Labor Spy. ERR SE TS a a 
0 Social Discovery. MLS. cha cadheaeh dace oa 
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| “Here is a Book— 
not to have read which is to have missed 
! something that is more than worth while” 


| The Beauty of the Purple 


A New Novel by 


WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


The magic pen of William Stearns Davis sets you down in 
Constantinople in the year 705 A. D. and you find yourself in an ancient city of a 
million souls, living their lives, fighting their battles, enduring their passions and loves. 




















The author. of a “Friend of Caesar” Pty singular achievement of —] 
“ its kind.” 
Ewes us: “Graphically written, convincingly 
A DRAMATIC HISTORICAL NOVEL woven about the told.” 
phenomenal rise of Leo, tender of sheep, to Emperor su- “So gripping that there are moments 
preme of the Christian world. when it is almost an agony to read 
it.’ Philadelphia North American. 
A STORY FILLED WITH MEN OF COURAGE and men “Incident and action vividly depicted 
of cowardice, with heroes and villains, with all the seething in quickly moving phrases.” 
Boston Transcript. _| 


tumult of life on the heights and in the depths. * $2.50 & 
<< 
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Sard Harker 


A New Novel by JOHN : MASEFIELD 





Te aR 





i ——— 
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T — on by the spurrings of an insistent dream, LAUD MEW MASEPILD NOVEL 
Harker his Od; y in quest of a girl “Sard Harker” Called One of Greatest 
i met and loved years before. From the lonely austerity Romances of Modern Times 
% sailin g i unspeaka errors and . Evening Post Foreign Service 
: of a : ship to ble t 14 horrors; London, Oct. 11.—John Masefie)4, 
enduring dangers and tortures breath-catching in who has not published a novel in 
. P : P fourteen years has written what one 
their eerieness, Sard wins through to final victory. critic calls a romance “that stands 
head and shoulders above anything 
The scene is a little known corner of the world, of its kind published since Robert 
‘ . z : Louis Stevenson.” 
where ancient faiths and Pagan rites still linger. It is called “Sard Harker,” and is 
a “thriller” which has a climax of 
; H : “terrible force.” 
This is Masefield at his dramatic. best. i etic on dcamnat ots cen Gil Oh 


: ‘ : . finest novels of modern times, and 
Vigorously written, crammed with action—a one which “will hold a secure place 
veritable epic of great adventure. $2.50 ee ee 


You will find him interested in helping you make the proper selection. 











Ask your dealer to show you these books. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY _ 


be NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA BOSTON 
Prices subject to change on publication 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 








